SNOW TASTES FINE to kids, whether fed by hand or just 
picked up while tumbling in it. But big brother knows by ex- 
perience you'd better not eat too much—save some for the 
snowballs and sleigh rides. Press Asso 





No one’s life will be more changed by the Air Age of 
man than will the farmer's... 


Until now, he has had no choice but to be bound to the 
soil he works. It is true that the wonders of the movies 
and magazines, radio and newspapers have moved the 
world closer to him. 


But from now on, he will enjoy far better opportunity to 
take part in the activities of other men. 


He and his wife and his kids will be little farther from 
seashore and ball park... from theater and museum... 
from boulevard and lecture hall... than will most city 
dwellers. 


His choicest crops will reach their market at their best... 
and his fine and deeply American self will become the 
near neighbor of us all. 


And that will be good. There are no better neighbors 
than the farmers in all this world. 


PRODUCT 


MAKERS OF 











LYCOMING DIVISION, Williamsport, 
Pa. Radial and horizontally opposed 
engines. 

AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORA- 
TION, Toledo, Ohio. Hollow steel 
propeller blades. 








REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT 


(Hardened and ground precision ports for airplanes, propellers, and aircraft engines) 


VCO 


Other Manufacturing Units of The Aviation Corporation 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies of The Aviation Corporation 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORP. » NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. + CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


All Aviation Corporation Divisions, Subsidiaries and Associated Companies 
ere 100 per cent on War Work 


DIVISION—THE AVIATION 
CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


PRODUCTS 





SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, 
Williamsport, Pa. Heating boilers, 
castings, steel fabricating. 
NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, Toledo, O., Precision parts 
“Yor airplane engines. 
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SMALL BUSINESS will be subject to political wooing by the New Deal during 
the 1944 campaign. Some of the politicos are breaking the ice now 
for a love feast that will try to show the administration loves 
Little-Business and will foster it. The joker is that government, 
during the past 12 years, has done more to kill small, independent 
business than any administration in the nation's history. 


STATES RIGHTS in education will be emphasized in revisions on Senate Bill 
S1509, offering year's free education to every veteran of World 
War II with an honorable discharge. The Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor is expected to specify that the individual 
states, rather than the White House, formulate rules and regula-— 
tions under which students are to be selected. 


MUSTERING—OUT PAY for War Veterans is being decided at executive hearings 
before the House Military Affairs Committee right now.. The hear- 
ings began on January 11. The Bill should be ready this spring. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ORGANIZATION after the war was endorsed, 1,848 to 
last week by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. "Such an organiza- 
tion, "the resolution said "should be based upon the principle 
of reciprocal collaboration among nations and should not take the 
form of a superstate." 


RUSSIANS MAY be moving elements of new permanent governments in their 
current drive for Poland and Germany and Russians may be moving 
elements of new, permanent governments for Poland and Germany 
right along with them in their current drive. This speculation is 
based on fact that both Germany and Poland had big Communist vote 
during the early 1930s. In recent months, thousands of Nazi 
soldiers, once Communist, are reported to have deserted to the 
Soviet to tie in with the "Free Germany Movement." 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION ADMINISTRATION is advising all newspaper and magazine 
editors not to run any recipes with onion in them until after 
April. FDA executives don't say what will happen to editors who 
do run onion recipes. 


MORE TEA is in the offing. Supplies coming in from Ceylon and India are 
about normal, thanks to improved shipping conditions in the Pacif-— 
ic and larger allocations to civilians by the combined food board. 


SPICE SUPPLIES are uneven. A synthetic cinnamon powder is on the market 
to make up for big shortage in natural cinnamon. There is only 
half as much black and white pepper available as we ordinarily 
use. But cloves, ginger and all-—spice are about normal in supply. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION will play a huge part in re-stocking dairies and 
livestock herds of Europe. American Breed Associations are 
quietly working out plans to handle the rush after the war. 


ROCKET SHIP announced by War Dept. last week (see p. 9) has been flown in 
USA since October 1942. Work started on jet propulsion engines 
in Great Britain 1l years ago. The first rocket ship here was 
built by Bell Aircraft and made its maiden flight October 1, 1942. 


ONE THING that service men really want to vote on, more than any Presiden- 
tial election, is the labor situation at home. Vets returning from 
the fronts say fighters are spitting mad about strikes. 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE OFFERS YOU THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1—Twenty years’ experience in pro- 
ducing and manufacturing synthetic 
rubber 


2— Tough, sturdy carcass of Supertwist 
cord, built to prewar quality 


3— Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4— Maximum wear from scientific Good- 
year design that keeps tread under com- 
pression 


5—Greater “know-how” evidenced by 
Goodyear’s record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires — mil- 
lions more than any other manufacturer 


Offered as The Finest Example of the Art’ 


. ¢ see pictured here one of 
the outstanding “impossibles” 
accomplished by American indus- 
try under the pressure of war. 


Handsome, resilient, durable, it is 
the Goodyear synthetic rubber 
passenger car tire for essential 
civilian use. 


In its sinewy spring and strength 
it surmounts the appalling difficul- 
ties of seeking to rival in 24 
months the results of an entire 
century of natural rubber lore. 


It comes in the nick of time, its 


GOODFYE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
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' Another reason for choosing Goodyears 


177,810 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE— AT YOUR SERVICE 


Next to quality, competent service counts most in getting full performance 
from tires. Goodyear dealers comprise the largest, most efficient, veteran tire 
service group in the world. 419 of them have represented Goodyear 25 years or 


} 


more, 1,269 for 20 years or more, 2,594 for 15 years or more, 4,268 for 10 years 
or more, 12,073 for 10 years or less—a total of 177,810 years of experience 
to serve you in conserving the tires so essential to keeping America mobile. 
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merit measured by merciless test, 
and is offered as today’s finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic rub- 
ber tire manufacture. 


Back of this tire, back of all that 
science, industry and government 
can now put into it, are the match- 
less skill and experience of the 
world’s largest rubber company. 


Back of it are the lessons hard- 
won by Goodyear in successfully 
building for the Army the first 
tires made entirely from synthetic 
rubber produced in the new gov- 
ernment plants. 
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f Buy WAR BONDS 
2 10 SPEED vicTORY 





Back of it are technical standards 
that have made “more people ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind”—and the vigilant help- 
fulness of Goodyear dealers, the 
foremost tire service organization 
on earth. 





Properly used under current 
driving conditions, this superb 
new Goodyear ought not merely 
to meet your wartime needs but 
should satisfactorily serve you for 


years. 
Listen to Goodyear’s 
“HOOK ‘N’ LADDER FOLLIES” 
NBC Saturday Mornings 
See your local paper for time and station 


Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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The Peace that Failed 


State Department’s 20-volume set on Paris Conference 
challenges peace makers to do better job next time 


Ss 1944 sailed into deep water, winning 
A the war remained the supreme goal 
of the American people. “It was a grim, 
deadly task to which they had dedicated 
millions of sons and daughters, untold 
treasure and the full 
weight of Yankee ‘know 
how’ on production lines 
and on the farm front.” 

The preliminaries were 
it wa$ to be blood- 


over, 
and-knuckles the rest of 
the way. The Nation 


steeled itself for continu- 
ous head-on battle. Vic- 
tory lay ahead—beyond 
that no man could say. 
But for those who dared 
to think of peace—of a 
world without hatred—it 
was a time to pause, to 
weigh history, to search 
through a maze of over- 
lapping fears and jealous- 
ies for the safety lane of 
the future. 

To such people the 
State Department, acting 
under the benediction of 
Secretary Cordell Hull, 
quietly was dedicating a 
monumental work—a 
twenty-volume: history of 
the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, which opened Jan. 
12, 1919. 

In this compilation, pre- 
senting for the first time in 
accessible form the full 
official proceedings at Ver- 
sailles, may lie the elusive 
key to a more durable 
peace. From these printed 
pages, some historian or 
researcher of 1944 may 
unearth the thesis for 
building a better world here in our day. 

For what it may be worth, this history 
of a conference that failed is rolling from 
the presses of the Government Printing 
Office. The State Department believes that 
guideposts uncovered in the winnowing of 
this chaff could be as important, in the 
long run, as the victories of the United 
Nations. It is an opportunity to make 
sure the sacrifice of the Unknown Soldier 
of World War IT shall not be in vain 


A few days after Pearl Harbor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Congress “this time 
we are determined not only to win the 
war but also to maintain the security of 
the peace which will follow.” The work 
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TAPS AT THE TOMB of the Unknown Soldier blend battle memories with hopes of 
for a world order bringing permanent future peace. 


of compiling the Paris Peace Conference 
records was then under way. By Decem- 
ber, 1942, the first two volumes were off 
the press and two more recently followed. 
Ten more volumes are now in type at 
the Government Printing Office, and at 
least six others are in final preparation. 
The goal, explained Dr. E. Wilder 
Spaulding, the State Department’s Chief 
of Research and Publication, is to get the 
vast official documentation of the Ver- 


sailles proceedings into circulation in time 
to show our representatives at the next 
peace table what we did before. “As we 
go into the New Year with bright hopes 
that it may bring us closer to peace,”’ Dr. 
Spaulding said, “it seems even more im- 
portant for us to have readily at hand 
this tremendous reservoir of the experi- 
ence of those of the last generation who 
attempted to make a peace 
that would stand. Even 
though they failed, the 
record of how they worked 
at Paris ought to provide 
inspiration and suggestions 
for those who have to face 
the problems of the next 
peace. The tragic errors of 
the Paris Conference might 
repeat themselves. 

Putting the voluminous 
record into final form for 
publication has been a tre- 
mendous task, Dr. Spauld- 
ing revealed. Proofs must 
be shown to each of the 
governments involved 
The Japs formerly took as 
long as nine months to 
check a single point. They 
were the worst—but that 
part of the problem was 
solved with Pearl Harbor. 
The entire job is now over 
the hump and the remain- 
ing volumes will roll as 
fast as the schedules and 
priorities will allow. 

The set of 20 volumes 
will include preparations 
for the Conference from 
the Armistice until the 
first meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ten on January 12, 
1919; records of the plen- 
ary sessions and all side- 
shows ; minutes and reports 
Commissions; docu- 
ments and related papers 
from many of the distin- 
guished participants from the United 
States, including President Wilson, Robert 
Lansing, Tasker H. Bliss, Henry White, 
Breckenridge Long and David Hunter 
Miller. A section is devoted to the work 
of “The Inquiry,” the organization of spe- 
cialists under Colonel House, set up by 
President Wilson in September 1917 to 
study questions likely to arise at the Con- 
ference. Additional light also is thrown on 
President Wilson’s personal participation, 
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Washington Parade 


Secretary Claude R. Wickard and Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones, who sort of 
split the Department of Agriculture be- 
tween them, will be telling folks a lot 
about the 1944 Victory Garden program 
before Jong. Main thing will be to plant 
‘em bigger and better than last year. 

What they probably will say, also, many 
times over, is “don’t write for free garden 
seed, there isn’t any.” Once, long ago, 
Congress put up the money and Congress- 
men sent seed to their home folks through 
the Department. The last of that was in 
1923—but requests still trickle in every 
year. For a number of years the Depart- 
ment sent out a press release occasionally, 
saying seed distribution had been cut off. 


* * * 


Remember that fellow, John Hanson? 
Our first president under the Articles of 
Confederation, before George Washing- 
ton? We had him in the Parade a while 
ago because a Congressman proposed a 
national John Hanson Day in his honor. 

Now we learn that Jacob A. Nelson, a 
Decorah, lowa, lawyer, has written a book 
about him (“John Hanson and the In- 
separable Union” — Meador Publishing 
Co., Boston; $2). Tells everything from 
his birth in 1721, at Mulberry Grove 
plantation, in Charles County, Maryland, 
to his death in 1783 at Oxon Hill, Mary- 
land. His grave at Oxon Hill is on the 
present estate of Sumner Welles, ex- 
Undersecretary of State. It’s good reading 
for history fans. He was quite a Swede. 


* *” * 


The American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers recently flooded Capitol Hill 
with a leaflet quoting H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer and a former 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in the statement that after 
the war, jobs will be needed for 8 million 
more persons than the 46 million gain- 
fully employed in 1940. The point: 
whether to provide them through private 
effort or the Government. The Institute 
check-marked the statement so Senators 
and Representatives would get the distinc- 
tion. 

“If full employment,” said Prentis, 
“signifies providing a factory job for 
every housewife who for patriotic reasons 
or otherwise has gone into munitions pro- 
duction work or for every garage man or 
barber now making a dollar an hour in 
an aviation plant, I do not think it can 
be done by either private effort or the 
Government—for very long. But if full 
employment means a job at a fair wage 
at some peace time task that makes its 
full contribution to the welfare of the 
whole economic body politic—for every 
able-bodied man and woman who is will- 
ing to work—then I say private effort can 


and must meet the demand if our Re- 
public is to survive.” Alternative, he 
added, is that our freedom will “go by 
default” to the “state control” folks. 

* + * 

Senator Murray, of Montana, definite- 
ly wants to make sure that our scrap 
iron will never again be shot back at 
us—as the Japs are doing now. His bill 
for the use or disposal of Government- 
owned machine tools—the machines that 
make machines—after the war, provides 
that such equipment that can’t be used, 
is to be broken up and sold for scrap, 
with this important proviso: “No part 
of any such scrap shall be at any time 
resold or consigned to or for the ac- 
count of any foreign purchaser.” 


* * * 


That little piece we had about Senator 
Guffey’s “lottery scheme” to raise revenue 
for the Government, brought a note from 
Frances Rockefeller King, of Nyack, 
N. Y., who doesn’t hold with “out and 
out” lotteries but offers another beguiling 
plan for Uncle Sam to snare the public’s 
small change. 

Her idea, which she has been plugging 
for some time, is to sell serially-numbered 
25-cent war stamps. The numbers would 
go into a fish bowl for drawings on desig- 
nated days and a $100 war bond would be 
awarded to a lucky individual in each of 
10,000 communities. Each buyer would 
retain his stamp. Uncle Sam would get 
the money for the stamps, of course, but 
some day he would have to pay it back 
and also redeem the prize bonds. 

Lottery or drawing, Miss King thinks it 
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would be a cute way of raising money. 
She feels that bond-selling drives are un- 
dignified, like shaking the tin cup. “My 
plan,” she writes, “would not only capture 
the careless quarter, but it might be used 
to finance our boys, home from the war.” 
Miss King is identified as a former news- 
paper woman, an ex-theatrical press agent, 
and, more recently, an entertainment con- 
sultant for a radio network. 


* * * 


Many Washingtonians, pinched by their 
ration points, send to their folks back 
home for an occasional case of eggs, a 
ham, or a few cans of home-preserve 
garden truck. The secretary of a North- 
west congressman drew a fat goose and a 
brace of frozen pheasants for his Christ- 
mas snack. 

One congressional employe, whose home 
is a thousand miles from Capitol Hill, re- 
ported that buying a ham without points 
was duck soup in his village. 

“The storekeeper asked me for the 
points, all right,” he explained. “I just 
looked him in the eye, asked if he gave 
any points to the farmer he ,bought the 
ham from. He laughed and admitted he 
didn’t. But he said the law required him 
to ask for the points and he wanted to 
comply with the law. I said, ‘O.K., you’ve 
asked me.’ He said, ‘O.K.., it’s your ham.’ ” 

. «+ 2s 


The psychological moment came and 
went. Now it looks as though Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull will not get the 
Congressional medal proposed as a re- 
ward for his trip to Moscow, after all. 

Secretary Hull, aging and not too ro- 
bust, flew to the Russian capital for a 
conference with Premier Stalin which 
was widely credited with bringing about 
a better accord between the two coun- 
tries. As result of this spectacular feat 
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ARMY PRESENTS nurses—Majors Mary C. Walker (left), of Denver, and Edna B. Groppe, Chi- 


cago, of first three to win the rank. They head training of cadet nurses and overseas assignments 
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use by the ground forces and the para-troopers 


of statesmanship, Senator Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, suggested that Congress give him 
a medal. The idea, however, met some 
objection, and legislation to provide the 
medal was never introduced. 

In the House, Rep. W. O. Burgin, of 
Lexington, N. C., translated his admira- 
tion of the Secretary into the following 
resolution: “Resolved, that the House of 
Representatives, of which the Honorable 
Cordell Hull was for many years an 
honored and distinguished Member, 
takes pride in expressing its great ap- 
preciation of the statesmanlike manner 
in which he represented the United 
States at the Moscow conference.” The 
resolution was referred to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, where it still reposes. 


* *x * 


The crop recruiting service of the Gov- 
ernment is still living on a time extension, 
but its campaign to sell city people on 
pitching in to help farmers save their war 
crops next summer is well under way as 
the new year starts. 

Carl Hancock —a publicity specialist 
from Athens, Ga.—is handling the cam- 
paign for Extension Service, at the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He says the 
national drive will be set to go by 
the time Congress gets money matters 
straightened out. In any event, there will 
be no general appeals for crop recruits in 
midsummer, as was the case last year. 

Congress made its appropriation for the 
crop recruiting program late in the season 
of 1943, providing money to last till the 
end of the calendar year. Before the holi- 
day recess, Congress extended the life of 
the program through January, pending 
final action on funds for 1944. When the 
money item is settled, Hancock’s office 
will start a flow of material over the 
country to encourage city residents—par- 
ticularly women and high school young- 
sters—to help out on farms 


Dr. Hugh Bennett, chief of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, probably 
knows more about American dirt than 
any other man. He reports that blue 
prints were prepared for complete soil 
stabilization on 44 million acres of farm 
land last year, dealing another body 
blow at dust bowl threats of the future. 
He is especially proud of the fact that 
one out of every three farmers is now 
in the soil conservation program, help- 
ing nail down the Nation’s No. 1 in- 
dispensable asset— its topsoil. 

Particularly heartening in wartime, 
he says, is the fact that yields of corn, 
soybeans, wheat, and other needed crops 
have been increased 20% on the 54 
million acres that have had full conser- 
vation treatment. 


* * * 


His secretary says she can see some 
difficulties ahead, for Senator Brewster of 
Maine has changed his front handle. 

All these years—as a boy back in his 
home town of Dexter, at Bowdoin and 
Harvard, as a high school teacher back in 
1910, as a field artilleryman in the first 
World War, and through many years of 
law practice and politics—he has been 
Ralph Brewster. Now he’s signing it 
Owen. His full name is Ralph Owen, but 
it seems that Owen is a treasured family 
name while Ralph has no special meaning. 
Another thing, a 16-year-old son who died 
a number of years ago was named Owen— 
which adds to the attachment of both 
Senator and Mrs. Brewster to the name. 

When it comes to signing documents, 
though, the secretary shakes her head. 
“Some problems are coming up,” she says. 


* * * 


Alaskans probably are going to be a 
little puzzled when they hear what Senator 
Langer, of North Dakota, said about their 
facilities for aiding agriculture. In a re- 
cent speech, the senator had a flea in his 
shirt over a book entitled “The Soviet 
Power,” by the Dean of Canterbury. It 
reveals, he said, that the American people 
are lagging far behind Russia in the pro- 
motion of scientific farming—especially 
in Alaska, 

“While in Alaska there is not evén a 
department of agriculture,” Langer said, 
“54 miles away a young Russian, by work- 
ing with the personal encouragement of 
Joe Stalin, produced a perennial wheat, 
which means that the farmers will not 
have to seed wheat, but that it will grow 
like hay each year. In all humility I ask, 
how is the farmer in the United States to 
succeed with competition of that sort?” 

Incidentally, the Department’s Agricul- 
tural Research Center at Beltsville, Md., 
is the finest in the world. As to Alaska— 
the University of Alaska has divisions of 
agriculture and home economics, and the 
Territory also has an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service at 
Fairbanks, with substations at Matanuska 
and Petersburg. 


* * * 


how one Congressman can 
yell calf rope. Rep. 


Here’s 
make another 
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DR. HUGH BENNETT, U. S. soil chief, is 
very highly pleased over land care progress 


Rankin, the public power champion 
from Tupelo, Miss., recently asked for 
unanimous consent to address the 
House. It was just before the holiday 
recess, with the time growing short and 
many pressing items waiting their turn 
to be acted on by a remaining handful 
of members. Rep. Magnuson, the naval 
affairs specialist from Seattle, objected. 

Rankin promptly shot back that he 
merely wanted to make a point of order 
that no quorum was present. That 
would have automatically required a roll 
call and stopped everything. Magnuson 
hastily withdrew his objection and 
Rankin spoke his piece. 


%* * * 


Small amounts of Uncle Sam’s “spear- 
head” money, with which he equips his 
invasion forces, are now trickling back 
from North Africa, Italy and the Pacific, 
says the Treasury Department. It’s car- 
ried by returned soldiers and pilots. 

A yellow seal distinguishes the spear- 
head currency from ordinary U. S. silver 
certificates. A little of this money has 
been seeping into circulation here at 
home, but as soon as a yellow seal note 
shows up at a bank, it is put aside and 
returned to the Treasury for cancellation. 

Upon actual occupation of a country, 
Allied Military Currency is issued to pay 
troops and procure local supplies. “Lira” 
currency is now being used in Italy and 
Sicily. It comes in denominations of 
from 1 to 1,000 lire, exchangeable at the 
rate of 100 lire to the dollar to those leav- 
ing the occupied areas. This money is 
in English, except for lira designation, 
with the Four Freedoms on the reverse. 

U. S. money used by military authori- 
ties in the Hawaiian Islands is overprinted 
with the word “Hawaii.” Although its use 
is limited to the islands, small amounts 
have been brought to the mainland by 
service men. In other parts of the Pacific, 
U. S. service men are paid in local money. 
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The Week at Home 


Now It Can Be Told 


Pearl Harbor Disaster Spurred U. S. to 
Build Largest Force 


Secrecy clouding what actually hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941 has 
been stripped away by Gen. J. H. Arnold, 
Army Air Force Commander. In a few 
hours that morning, the Japs reduced our 
526 planes at that base to 176. On Luzon, 
at the day’s end, we had left 17 bombers 
and about 70 fighters out of 78 bombers, 
220 fighters, and 23 other planes. 

On that day, General Arnold also re- 
ported the Army Air Force was “equipped 
with plans but not with planes.” Today 
we have the largest air force in the world 
—2,385,000 officers and men—and have 
scheduled production of 145,000 planes 
during the next 15 months. Alas, up to 
last October, we had sent 26,900 planes to 
our Allies. 


a. 


Death came to Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
68, in her New York apartment. She died 
of a heart attack. Former President 
Hoover was with her at the time. 


WFA Okays Food Stamps 


Action unexpected but Congress told it’s 
not subsidy compromise 


Surprise action by WFA gave endorse- 
ment to revival of the Food Stamp plan 
to subsidize grocery bills of an estimated 
18,000,000 families receiving sub-standard 
incomes. 

WFA made it plain to Congress in a 
letter endorsing the proposal of Senator 
Aiken, Vermont Republican, that this 
was not a compromise of the food subsidy 
program, but of a legislative fight not yet 
settled. Instead, said WFA, food stamps 
would supplement the President’s price 
stabilization program, although they would 
not prevent price increases. 

Food stamps enable eligible consumers 
to purchase designated food at lower 
prices, part of which is paid by the gov- 
ernment. This plan was used before the 
war to dispose of surplus food. 


Taxes After the War 


Reductions declared desirable but de- 
pendent on increased National income 


It will pay the Federal government to 
cut taxes after the war, predicts Repre- 
sentative Knutson, Minnesota Republican 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Knutson warned against overlooking 
“the fact that under present tax rates it 
is virtually impossible for a young man or 


woman to accumulate the capital to set 
up in business, buy a farm, acquire a 
home, or save for old age. 

“That is why,” he added, “post war tax 
readjustments must extend to all groups.” 


Political Fires Warm Up 


Convention Cities to be picked this 
month. GOP predicts Victory 


Spreading political flames are keeping 
warm the 1944 campaign irons. 

In Washington, the concensus of many 
Democrats and Republicans was _ that 
President Roosevelt® who suggested the 
slogan ‘““New Deal” be scrapped for “Win 
the War,” would be a fourth term candi- 
date. 

In Montpelier, Vt., Gov. William H. 
Wills broadcast a speech that irked back- 
ers of all Republican candidates because 
he condemned a few bosses he branded 
“political locusts” for trying to stop 
Wendell Willkie. Success for them would 
be “political suicide” for Republicans, he 
said. Alf Landon was one of those named. 

Republicans have already named Chi- 
cago as their Convention City. 


* * * 


From Daniel J. Tobin, International 
President of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, came the prediction Wendell L. 
Willkie will win the 1944 Republican Pres- 
idential nomination and be elected if the 
war is over by election time. 

In New York, Homer E. Capehart, In- 
dianapolis business man aspiring to the 
Indiana Senatorship, predicted Republi- 
cans would win the National election. 
Said he, “Unless we stop the philosophy 
of the New Deal we are going to have 
some form of National-Socialism.” 

In New Mexico, Republicans looked 
forward to next month when they select 
delegates to the 1944 National Convention. 

Harrison E. Spangler, G.O.P. National 
Chairman, said an informal poll of Amer- 
ican troops in England and elsewhere, 
followed domestic sentiment, which a sur- 
vey showed to be 56 per cent Republican, 
44 per cent Democrat. 


More Gas 


President’s Lend-Lease report says in- 
vasion will take all new supplies 


No hope for more petroleum supplies 
for civilians was seen in President Roose- 
velt’s annual Lend-Lease report because 
of the magnitude of our 1944 offensive. 

The report showed the United States 
contributed $18 ,608,553,000 in Lend-Lease 
aid to other United Nations since March, 
1941. More than one-fourth went to Rus- 
sia. Concerning post-war air facilities in 
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other countries the President said, ““The 
final and complete answer can be found 
only through the continuing and success- 
ful collaboration of the United Nations in 


*.international commerce after the war.”’ 


Strikes Hit High 


Work stoppages last year exceeded 1919, 
May break all records 


Despite organized Labor’s wartime “No- 
strike” pledge more American industrial 
workers went on strike in 1943 than in any 
year since 1919. Department of Labor 
records covering eight months of 1943 
show 2,769,000 workers left their posts. 
If final figures show an equal rate for the 
rest of the year, 1919's all-time record 
of 4,160,348 will be equalled or broken. 


er es 


Topping all records American shipyards 
produced 45 tons a minute to better the 
1943 goal of about 18,000,000 tons by 
more than 1,000,000, Admiral Emory S. 
Land, War Shipping Administrator, re- 
veals. “The 1944 goal has been tentatively 
set at 20,000,000 tons for the toughest, 
hardest and best year of the war.” 


Congressman Indicted 


Second indictment accuses 30 persons 
of Nazi plotting here 


Nazi plot suspects and a member of 
the Congress have been indicted by grand 
juries in the District of Columbia. 

Representative James M. Curley, Dem- 
ocrat and former Governor of Mass., was 
re-indicted with six others on charges of 
violating the Mail Frauds statute in con- 
nection with government war contracts. 

In another true bill, 28 men and two 
women were accused of trying to Nazify 
the United States with pamphlets, books, 
and circulars claiming the U. S. inspired 
the war with the Axis, that the President 
caused the Pearl Harbor attack, and the 
Communists, Jews, and war profiteers are 
blocking an honorable peace. 





SILVER METEOR, crack train, is laboratory 
testing new type of seats. 
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International 


PIONEER of jet-propelled fighter plane is 
studious Capt. Frank Whittle of RAF fame. 


Propellerless Planes 


New United Nations fighters use jet- 
propulsion for height, speed 


Fighter planes without propellers, 
driven by rocket-like explosions from jet- 
propulsion engines at top speeds of be- 
tween 500 and 600 miles an hour com- 
pared with 400 for present fighter planes, 
have gone into production in the United 
States and England, according to a joint 
statement by the air forces of both coun- 
tries. The propellerless’ planes can fly 
at great heights in thin air where propel- 
lers must whirl faster to keep up speed. 
U. S. officials have boasted of secret 
weapons recently. This is one of them. 

Another is a new bombsight (Under 
the Dome, Nov. 22). Basic principle of it 
is a new television camera sensitive to 
infra-red rays, which permit stratosphere 
bombing through the heaviest overcast. 


Drys Lobby For New Law 


Celler hears anti-rum pleaders 


$10,000,000 legislative fund 


have 


Legislative winds have wafted another 
prohibition bill into Congress’ lap. Au- 
thored by Representative Bryson, South 
Carolina Democrat, it would outlaw all 
beverages containing more than one per 
cent alcohol by volume for the duration 
of the war. 

“A monstrous measure,” growled Rep- 
resentative Celler, New York Democrat, 
who said he understood the drys “have 
a bank roll of $10,000,000 for lobbying.” 

George W. Crabbe, general superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, said the League is keeping on 
the sidelines in the fight, claims the presi- 
dent can decree national prohibition as a 
war measure, which the League continues 
to urge him to do. Crabbe said he is not 
opposed to the bill, however. 


Acme 


DEEDED TO THE NATION by President and Mrs. Roosevelt, their summer estate, the President's 


birthplace at Hyde Park, N. Y., 


Strike Threat’s Aftermath 


Controversy rages over Marshall’s state- 
ment that war was prolonged 


Public controversy No. 1 of 1944 flared 
after “a high source” declared “taking 
over of railroads by Army, walkout in steel 
mills may have prolonged the war against 
Germany by six months, causing hundreds 
of thousands of needless casualties.” 

Everyone soon knew the “high source” 
was General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. Aroused 
labor leaders, and some congressmen 
hurled counterblasts demanding the Gen- 
eral shed anonymity and prove his words. 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. had at last found 
a point on which they completely agreed. 

Said A. F. of L.’s William Green: “It 
is the height of stupidity to suggest that 
Nazi Germany . . . will be encouraged to 
continue the war by a few wage disputes 
in America... .” 

Philip Murray, CIO president, tele- 
graphed Marshall: “Our bombers drop 
steel-encased bombs and not psychology.” 
President Roosevelt was described by his 
Secretary, Stephen Early, as “thinking 
along the same lines’ as Marshall, whose 
defenders ranged from the Communist 
“Daily Worker,” which  editorialized: 
“Labor’s best bet is to restore its no-strike 
pledge,” to Vermont Republican Repre- 
sentative Plumley’s: “People don’t care 
who made the statement—they know it’s 
so.” Meanwhile the Government still ran 
the railroads. Some 200 labor leaders met 
to discuss pay questions on which hinge 
return of the roads to private owners. 


A Three-Man committee appointed 
by the President will investigate a dispute 
over racial discrimination among railway 
employees involving the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, railway labor organ- 
izations and 16 southern carriers. 





includes house and 33 acres. 


Treasury Accused of Politics 


Knutson proposes to strip Morgenthau 
of internal revenue powers 


Representative Knutson, Minnesota Re- 
publican, plans to sponsor legislation 
separating the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from the U. S. Treasury. He said: “Secre- 
tary Morgenthau would rather lose his 
teeth than the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
but separation of the two agencies would 
take politics out of tax administration.” 


Arms Companies Indicted 


Big British and American firms accused 
of restraint of trade 


In a civil suit, filed in U. S. District 
Court in Wew York, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle charged arms and chemical 
firms, E. I. DuPont, Remington Arms, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
United States and Great Britain respec- 
tively, with violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act since 1920. 

The Government claims DuPont, said 
to control Remington, signed an agree- 
ment with ICI in 1920, ending competi- 
tion between them in sales of explosives 
all over the world. DuPont got the United 
States and Central America as exclusive 
territory. ICI gct the rest of the world 
except Canada, Newfoundland and South 
America, which the companies shared non- 
competitively, the government contends. 

Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., DuPont presi- 
dent, denied the charge. 





Thinner Than A Dime, and slightly 
smaller, a new ration token will go into 
circulation in March as “change” for ten- 
point ration stamps. Transit and vending 
companies protested tokens might be used 
as slugs. But half billion slugs had been 
ordered. 
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Mayor at 17 


To be elected mayor of a town—and a 
famous town, too—at the age of seventeen 
is a rare distinction, but it was achieved 
by Sam Trewolla of mayorless Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Smiling Sam,” as his football 
team-mates call him, became, through the 
suffrage of his peers, “His Honor” of Boys 
Town, “The City of Little Men,” in Ne- 
braska, which is Father Flanagan’s dream- 
come-true. 

The election of Sam Trewolla as mayor 
of Boys Town came shortly after he had 
especially distinguished himself in a foot- 
ball game at Washington attended by 
many notables. It was he who clinched 
the victory in the last minutes of the game 
by carrying the ball over Gonzaga High’s 
goal line. In the burst of publicity that 
followed his accomplishments and honors 
it was learned that his mother, Mrs. Alice 
Trewolla, was a Pathfinder employee. 

Sam, she revealed, is headed for perhaps 
even greater accomplishments in a wider 
field, for after three years at the school 
he has secured her consent to join the 
Navy. His elevation to the highest office 
in Boys Town was not sudden. He had, 
while specializing in mechanical arts, 
served several terms as city commissioner. 
Mrs. Trewolla believes her second son, 
Richard, now 14, who entered Boys Town 





GUNSMITH'S ART was handed down to Wiley 
Gibson from his father and grandfather 


last fall, will emulate his brother’s dis- 
tinguished career. He has already been 
made secretary of his class. 

Boys Town, 11 miles west of Omaha, 
is a real incorporated town, with its own 
post office. It has a population of about 
500, and surrounded by 440 acres of its 
own farm land the community consists of 
20 modern buildings, including schools, 
shops, farm structures, dormitories, fac- 
ulty buildings, a creamery, a heating plant, 
gymnasium, laundry and church. 

While Father Edward J. Flanagan, 
founder of the town, is director and sec- 
retary-treasurer, the boy citizens govern 
themselves. Under the mayor is a town 
council of six members; there is a munic- 
ipal judge, prosecuting attorney and pub- 
lic defender, a commissioner of parks and 
grounds and two commissioners of sanita- 
tion. A volunteer fire department and 
police force are also made up of boys. 

Self-government is a primary principle 
of Father Flanagan’s system of education. 
“Don’t repress a boy; give him outlets for 
his energies,” he says. “Make him re- 
sponsible. Boys are better capable of gov- 
ernment themselves than of submitting 
to government by adults.” After years of 
experience with boys of every race and 
kind from all over the Nation Father 
Flanagan still clings to his well known 
assertion: “There are no bad boys.” 


Wealth in the Poor House 


John McGee, 87, veteran Wisconsin, 
Dakota and Iowa farmer, was picked up 
in Des Moines recently by detectives who 
noticed a packet of war bonds ($7,000) 
sticking out of his tattered overcoat. Now 
McGee, who’s worth $10,000 in securities 
and owns a full section of Minnesota land, 
is “the wealthiest guest at the poor farm.” 

For 25 years the old man raised cab- 
bage by irrigation in South Dakota—and 
he’s eager to go back and start again. He 
doesn’t believe in “loafing.” 

“When I was a boy in Wisconsin an old 
doctor told me not to smoke, drink, take 
any medicine or lead a sporting life. I 
took his advice. I guess that’s why I’m 
healthy at 87. People are born to work. 
I don’t believe they should be dependent 
on anybody,” McGee said. 


A Dog Hero 


Not all telegrams from the War and 
Navy Departments and the Red Cross 
today are messages concerning our boys 
killed, wounded or missing in action. Wit- 
ness the case of Donald Montooth, a Fort 
Wayne, Ind., electrical worker, who of- 
fered his dog “Collie” for service with the 
armed forces, and took it for granted that 
some day Collie would come prancing 
home. Collie, however, is not coming back, 
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for he died in the line of duty. A letter 
received by Montooth a few days ago 


read as follows: ... “It is with sincere 
regret that we must inform you your dog 
Collie died in the line of duty as a soldier 
October 21, 1943. We share with you the 
grief pursuant to the loss of your pet. All 
dogs become of personal interest to us, 
and when on rare occasions we lose one, 
it is a matter of real concern to the staff.” 


Mistaken Identification 


A “bear cub,” which four Atlanta, Ga., 
businessmen spotted between Helen and 
Hiawassee, proved to be better armed for 
combat than they were. The four were 
en route to Hiawassee, their automobile 
towing a boat on a trailer, to do some 
fishing. Just north of Helen they spotted 
a small animal crossing the road, and in- 
stantly identified it as a bear cub. The 
automobile was stopped while one member 
of the party returned to where the animal 
was crouching in a ditch. Hoping to cap- 
ture it, he began tossing rocks in its di- 
rection, advancing all the while. Then it 
happened. As he came within range the 
cub suddenly emerged as a pole cat, per- 
fumed him copiously and dashed away. 


He Wishes He Was 


Down at Keesler Field, Mississippi, a 
member of the Eastern Technical Train- 
ing Command unit finds that his especial 
trouble has multiplied since his introduc- 
tion to the air force. Not more than two 
people a day asked him a certain question 
in his home town; but now that number 
has grown to 18 or 20. The question is: 
“Are you related to the late American 
financier?” And Private John Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr. of Birmingham, Alabama, 
just keeps on answering “No.” 





Harris & Ewing 
YOUNG MAYOR'S MOTHER, Mrs. Alice Tre- 


wolla, who is now living in Washington 
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The Patent Medicine Man 


No more picturesque character ever 
appeared on the stage of American activi- 
ties than the patent medicine man. 

The following striking picture of the 
medicine man, now a rarity, was drawn 
by Congressman Clare Hoffman, of Mich- 
igan: “Back in the old home town, just a 
little, small town, the beautiful homey 
town of Constantine on the banks of the 
old St. Joseph River, every year along in 
the early part of the year, with the ar- 
rival of spring fever, would come a well- 
dressed fellow with a banjo, a mouth or- 
gan, a gasoline torch, and a wagon. 

“Along one side of the platform ran a 
rod and over this rod were draped a lot of 
snakeskins—black, blue and mottled. Over 
on the other side of the platform on a 
similar rod were strung a row of copper 
rings, perhaps a few necklaces made of 
teeth, human or from animals. Then to 
complete the display and to give it tone 
and a medicinal atmosphere, on the back 
of the platform there was a row of quart 
cans filled with tapeworms in alcohol. 

“The tapeworms—boy, oh boy, how 
they would make the cold chills run up 
and down my boyhood back, yes, and older 
and stiffer backs as well, as the orator 
described the ills from which I, in com- 
mon with the other children and adults 
of the community, suffered. This advocate 
and dispenser of a panacea was not only 
a most excellent banjo player but he was 
a sweet singer of old songs, though some- 
times he ran away with a good-looking 
but feebleminded village girl. 

“He dwelt so vividly, so powerfully upon 
the symptoms of various ills that afflict 
humans and animals that those of us who 
until his advent had been in the best of 
health, began to believe that we were in 
the last stages of some one or more— 





ELECTED MAYOR OF "BOYS TOWN,” 17- 
year-old “Smiling Sam" Trewolla, son of a 
Pathfinder employee, has since joined the navy. 
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HIGH AND DRY shipbuilding yards at Dennisville, N. J., were far from the salty sea 


usually more—of the diseases mentioned. 

“He sold his remedies in pints, quarts, 
and even gallons. Sometimes it was la- 
beled ‘swamp root,’ sometimes just ‘tonic,’ 
sometimes it was ‘wahoo.’ It had many 
names. It had one feature in common, it 
would cure whatever ‘ailed’ you, as he put 
it, also whatever you thought might ail 
you. 


Blacksmith, Gunsmith 


A white-haired, overalled, _ slightly 
stooped man makes the sparks fly at his 
anvil and forge in the East Tennessee 
hills bordering on Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. 

He is Wiley Gibson, “going on 78,” 
gunsmith and farmer, just as were his 
grandfather, who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War and lived to be 107 years 
old, and his father, who fought in the 
Civil War. Some of the tools are the same 
as were used in Revolutionary War days. 

Wiley is getting too old to do much 
work now. He seldom makes one of the 
old mountain hog-rifles, but he does work 
at times on old mountain rifles which 
have been brought to him to “fix up.” 
He has more than he can do. In his little 
farm home, atop a hill, is a stack of old 
guns which folks want him to repair. 

Once he made a flintlock rifle, for which 
he got $120. He doesn’t make that kind 
any more. 

“My father always figured four months 
from start to finish in making a rifle,” he 
says. “Most of the guns I’ve made have 
been hog rifles. I've made 50 or more of 
them. I could make one in three weeks, 
but that would be too quick. A feller 
really ought to have a month to make one. 
I’ve got all I can look after now. In my 
grandfather’s time and my father’s time 
they would make a barrel, welded from 
pieces put together as long as they wanted 


it. Barrels were made at the fireplace. 
Sometimes it would take five months to 
make one of them.” 


Shipbuilding in the ’80’s 


In these days of modern shipbuilding 
most people overlook the fact that early 
Americans didn’t let the size of a stream 
worry them when they wanted to build 
sea-going craft. 

One of the best proofs of that comes 
from Dennisville, N. J., where a “Cap- 
tain” Ogden Gandy took pride in telling 
the world a boat could be built high up 
on land and eventually launched, if you 
just had the patience. 

Cap’n Gandy said he used to help his 
father build schooners, big ones, too, up 
to 1000 tons. Dennisville is, as he said, 
six miles from Delaware Bay as the crow 
flies, ten miles away down the Dennis 
Creek. “Why did you build those ships 
so far from the shore?” was a natural 
question. “Well,” came the answer, “the 
wood was here, it wasn’t down to the 
shore. We had to build ships where the 
wood was, in those days. Anyhow, tides 
were uncertain. You might get a ship half 
finished down there and then have it car- 
ried away by the tide.” 

Some of the largest schooners running 
were built around Dennisville in those 
days, up to the 1880’s anyway, in the 
same routine. Ships would be completed, 
launched sideways when the tide in the 
creek was right and then inched down 
the creek according to the tide. The new 
ships were moved with every tide. Some- 
times the progress would be so slow only 
a few feet would be covered in a day. 
Sometimes, Cap’n Gandy said, it took six 
months to get a big ship down to the bay 
—but of course, he always added, those 
were the exceptions. “Usually it only took 
a couple of months.” 








World at War 





Press Association 


INCREASING NUMBERS of trained troops will probably now make it possible to call back 
veterans of South Pacific jungles for rest and replacement. 


Soviet-Polish Rift 


Territorial dispute forms giant stum- 
bling block in Allied path 


As the Red Army plunges through pre- 
war Poland the Polish-border controversy 
emerges as the most pressing political 
problem in Europe. On its satisfactory 
solution rests not only the newly sprouted 
good relations between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the United Nations, but 
possibly the future peace of Europe. 

When the Republic of Poland was 
formed after World War I from territories 
held by Prussia, Austria and Russia for 
well over 100 years, its western, northern 
and southern frontiers were established 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Poland, how- 
ever, warred against the young Soviet 
Union and Republic of Ukraine over lo- 
cation of its eastern border. The result 
was French military aid for the Poles 
and victory for General Pilsudski. 

By the Treaty of Riga, signed in 1921, 
the eastern frontier was set not at the 
Curzon line originally suggested by the 
Allies, but almost 200 miles farther east. 
When Russia made her agreement with 
Germany in 1939 she advanced into Polish 
territory as far as the old Curzon line. 

It is this intermediate territory of about 
75,000 square miles and containing a Pol- 
ish minority and additional Ukrainians, 
White Ruthenians and Jews, which is the 
bone of contention between: Poland and 
the USSR. 

The Poles claim surrender of their east- 
ern provinces to Russia would violate 
terms of the Atlantic Charter. Moscow 


maintains inhabitants of “Western White 
Russia” and the “Western Ukraine” have 
been united voluntarily with the Soviet 
Union. Unofficially, the Soviets argue this 
territory is a necessary bulwark against 
German aggression—that its possession 
gave the -Red Army time to prepare de- 
fenses deeper inland when the Nazis at- 
tacked in June, i941. 

Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were broken last spring when 
the Poles accused the Soviets of having 
executed 10,000 Polish officers, an atrocity 
Moscow blamed on the Nazis. Since the 
death of General Sikorski, who attempted 
friendly collaboration with Stalin, Russo- 
Polish relations have-steadily declined. 

Premier Mikolajczyk’s government in 
exile is considered “reactionary” and un- 
representative by Moscow because of its 
alleged domination by such powerful anti- 
Russians as Polish Commander in Chief 
Sosnowski. The Polish cabinet, composed 
of a number of political parties, claims 
the support of the Polish underground. 

Its latest manifesto reveals instructions 
have been issued the under-ground forces 
“to avoid all conflict with the Red Army 
entering Poland,” but it is apparent the 
former will not be ordered to join the 
Russian’s fight against the Nazis unless 
the two governments reach an accord, 


How Nazis Were Tricked 


Daring of two navigators brings entire 
fleet of 1,100 ships to United Nations. 

Luckier than many other Nazi- 
conquered nations, the Norwegians have 
always had the sea ds a route of escape, 
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Norwegians have been sailing their boats 
to England ever since the first German 
invasion. But never at one time did so 
many ships sail into the Allied camp as 
recently when three Norwegians brought 
in the whole Norse fleet of 1,100 sea- 
worthy ships. 

The three were B. Vogt, Oeivind Lor- 
entzen, and Major Sunde, now Norwegian 
Minister of Shipping in London, In April, 
1940 Lorentzen dared death to meet King 
Haakon, Crown Prince Olaf, and other 
members of the Norwegian Government 
in a mountain retreat in the Romsdal 
Valley. From the King Lorentzen ob- 
tained a permit authorizing him to “exer- 
cise the right of property in requisitioning 
ships and shipbuilding contracts.” 

Armed with this, Lorentzen and Sunde, 
who were still in skiing clothes after a 
narrow escape on skis from Oslo, boarded 
a British warship and reached Buckingham 
Palace. Six weeks later, a radio call to 
Norwegian shipmasters had been heeded. 

The Norwegian merchant fleet was in 
United Nations waters. And Sunde, who 
had come to England without a penny in 
his pocket was able to sign a $16,000,000 
check as first premium to the office of the 
British War Risks Insurance Company. 





Jap killing at the rate of ten to one is 
our fighting record in the Pacific reports 
Admiral William F. Halsey, commander 
of Allied Forces. Says the Admiral: “When 
we get to Tokyo, there'll be a little cele- 
bration where Tokyo was.” 


Two million letters a month are being 
forwarded by the Central Information 
Bureau for prisoners of war maintained 
by the International Red Cross Commit- 
tee at Geneva, Switzerland. Its files list 
more than 15,000,000 name and address 
cards of prisoners of all nations. A staff 
of 5,000 Swiss citizens, mostly volunteers, 
do the clerical work. 





International 


ROCKET GUN, Germany's secret weapon, 
flashes into action on the Eastern front. 
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Speedy End to War Discounted 


Montgomery sees early peace but OWI 
disagrees; cites Jap domain. 


A few days after General Montgomery 
told his officers “the end of this war is 
definitely in sight,” the U. S. Office of War 
Information discounted the idea of a 
quick victory. 

The OWI survey held out no hopes for 
a German home collapse, maintained a 
“lot of fighting’ would take place before 
the German generals decided*to surrender. 
Also relegated to the sphere of wishful 
thinking was the belief that once Ger- 
many laid down her arms, Japan could 
be quickly conquered. 

“Out of a total of 2,064,166 square 
miles of territory held by the Axis in 
Europe and Africa, we have liberated 
areas totaling approximately 390,000 
square miles, or less than one fifth. The 
390,000 square miles includes 315,000 re- 
taken by the Russians. By the time the 
Japanese had completed their conquests, 
their territory amounted to more than 
3,000,000, or almost half again as much 
as the Nazi domain at its largest,” the 
OWI revealed. “Since then we have 
wrested 160,150 square miles from the 
Japs, or a fraction over 5 per cent. In 
addition we have freed a considerable 
ocean area, thus shortening our supply 
line.” 


Ex-Nazi: | Was A Slave 


Diary of captured German soldier shows 
how defeats caused somersault in views. 


A fanatical young Nazi changed heart 
completely after less than a year in the 
German Army, his diary, released by 
Allied Headquarters in Algiers after his 
capture in Italy, shows. Extracts: 

Jan. 15, 1943—‘‘What excitement. My 


Ac 
PERFECT PATTERN of bomb-bursts covers 
neotly the German-held bridge near Rome. 
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110th Week of War 


RUSSIA. Along the southern front 
from half a million to 759,000 Nazi 
soldiers faced the alternative of be- 
coming trapped or fleeing into Ru- 
mania. Main supply route and escape 
for Nazi armies in the lower Ukraine 
is the rail line connecting Odessa with 
Warsaw. Rivaling in speed the 30-mile 
push into old Poland, other sections 
of Gen. Vatutin’s First Ukrainian 
Army threatened to cut the Warsaw- 
Odessa life line by sweeping. within 
reach of its vital junction of Emerinka. 
Slightly to the south Gen. Koney’s 
Second Ukrainian Army had seized the 
large industrial city of Kirovograd, 
sped on toward the same strategic rail- 
road and Russia. 

ITALY. Here the pace was still a 
walk instead of a gallop. After blasting 
the last Nazi out of the last crumbling 


first day as a real soldier.” Feb. 15, 1943 
—‘Gradually I am beginning to feel my- 
self a real soldier.” December notation: 
“I wish I was an Englishman. All the 
retreating does not agree with me.” 

Final entry, Dec. 22, 1943, the day be- 
fore his capture—‘Yesterday night, dur- 
ing retreat, I broke finally and irrevocably 
with my old life. Gone are all the old 
values, all that was precious to me. In my 
soul only one thing remains, hatred for 
the bestiality of the German Army. What 
have we to fight for? Everyone cursed 
the Nazi government, but few have the 
courage to run against it. Why? 

Because brutality and the power of op- 
pression are still strong. If only the op- 
portunity offered, I would help strengthen 
the thousands who long for the day of 
final collapse. If I ever survive to leave 
the front alive at least I shall have seen 
through the tawdry facade of Nazi poli- 
tics, I shall know the points at which the 
Nazis are weakest. Why was I born, Ger- 
man? I feel myself always a slave.” 

Before joining the German’ Army he 
had been a storm troop leader in the 
Hitler Youth Movement. 


Fate of the German Air Force will 
be decided inthe near future, Gen. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
predicts. Nazi fighter plane strength is 
rapidly deteriorating, first through the de- 
struction of their plants, and secona 
through shooting down of fighter aircraft 
on the Western Front. 


German Army Suicides 


Not all Nazi losses are in battle, captured 
pamphlet reveals. 


A strange German document recently 
fell into Allied hands. Its title, “Medical 
Advice to Unit Medical Officers Concern- 








stone house in the village of San Vit- 
tore, American and British troops ad- 
vanced to within four miles of the 
well fortified town of Cassinoam. 

PACIFIC. Landings are coming 
thick and fast these days in the south- 
west Pacific. Latest surprise for the 
Japs was an amphibious invasion of 
the northern coast of New Guinea at 
Saidoe where American troops cap- 
tured the air field, at the cost of only 
three lives. On New Britain Island, 
U. S. Marines resumed attacks on the 
Japs at Borgen Bay. 

Airwar talk in air circles centered 
on rocket planes straight out of Buck 
Rogers, described for the first time 
officially by U. S. and British air 
forces. Allied air men blasted the Bal- 
tic port of Stettin, Lusgigshafen and 
the naval center of Kielam. 


ing the Prevention of Suicide,” indicates 
enough soldiers are breaking under war 
neuroses to constitute a major problem to 
the Nazis. 

Although 47.6 per cent of the reported 
suicides by German servicemen were 
“cases which would have occurred in 
civilian life,” 52.4 per cent were directly 
traceable to causes connected with service 
in the army. Fear of punishment was the 
greatest single cause in the latter group, 
constituting 10.8 per cent of all suicides. 

As a warning against over-harshness by 
officers, the bulletin described the case of 
one soldier, who immediately after dis- 
tinguishing himself in battle, was ordered 
to exercise in front of the company as 
punishment for having left coffee in his 
field bottle. Apparently smarting under a 
feeling of injustice the man shot himself. 





Wide World 
HOT ROCKS in Sergeant Guy Allen's full 


mess-kit leave pants well pressed—tailor like. 








SPIEGELS NEW 
CATALOG -°-> 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Spiegels new Spring and Summer Cat- 
alog—over 500 pages—is yours for the 
asking. This big book contains over 
25,000 items beautifully illustrated 
with hundreds of color pages to help 

ou choose from our wide selections of 
ses and family needs. Many ra- 
tioned items like shoes, tires and stoves 
are also available subject to govern- 
ment regulations. 


Merchandise of dependable quality in 
latest styles and materials is offered— 
with satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. A trial order will con- 
vince you that the mail order way is 
the most saving way to shop. You save 
time, money, gas and tires. 


You Can Buy On Credit. Spiegels con- 
venient credit plan enables you to buy 
on Time Payments or 30-Day Charge 
Account ... whichever best suits your 
needs. Or you can buy for cash. 


In the interests of national economy, 
we have printed just a limited number 
of these catalogs. Naturally, we want 
to send them to folks who really in- 
tend to use them. While the supply 
lasts, these catalogs will be sent as the 
request coupons are received. To be 
sure of getting your copy, reserve it 
now. Fill and mail coupon today. 


CHICAGO S p | EG FL ILLINOIS 
SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 






~ JUST CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 
B Spiegel, Inc.— Dept. K-24 

BH 1061 W. 35th St., Chicago 9, Ill. 

a 

g Without any obligation please send me your Spring 
& and Summer Catalog. 

a 
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Pleads For Small Business 


Post-war chaos unless American busi- 
ness prepares now for reconversion is 
foreseen by Secretary of Commerce Jones 
who says he fears “concentration of 
wealth and power in relatively few private 
enterprises if less powerful businesses are 
allowed.to become important and if pri- 
vate initiative is not encouraged.” 


M & St. L. Road Out of Red 


Bookkeepers of the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis railroad now can remove their 
polaroid glasses. The glare of red ink has 
been removed from the books after 20 
years and six months in receivership—a 
railroad record. 

In 1922 the railroad, which spiderwebs 
the corn belt and is Iowa’s greatest grain 
carrier, had $46,000,000 worth of bonds 
in default. In 1935, when Lucian Charles 
Sprague, now president, became receiver, 
the bonds were still in default, there were 
$424,000 current bills due and a $254,000 
payroll to face in two weeks. In the bank 
—$103,000. 


Britain Girds for Air Race 


Big British shipping companies are 
pushing ahead with plans for post-war 
trans-Atlantic air service, for the South 
American freight and passenger trade. 

Ignoring the British government’s ideas 
on whether airlines should be operated by 
public or private concerns, and paying 
little attention to possible international 
agreements, the “Big Five’—Royal Mail 
Lines, Blue Star, Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Booth Steamship Co., and Lam- 





International 


ONE-ARMED PAPERHANGER could easily 
operate Michael J. Halloran's new automatic 
paperhanging contraption illustrated here. 
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port and Holt—have organized “South 
American Airways, Ltd.” 


Social Security Survey 


How to give the nation’s small business 
men old age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
tection without adding too much to their 
task of filling out reports for the govern- 
ment will be looked into by the Social 
Security Board. 

Since Social Security has lost many 
staff members to the armed forces, the 
survey will cover one part of the country 
at a time. Among questions will be how 
far small business men already contribute 
either as employers or employees and 
whether to include those who qualify for 
retirement but still own businesses. 


Bowles Defends OPA 


Lashing back at charges levelled by the 
Smith Committee, Chester Bowles, OPA 
Price Administrator vigorously denied that 
his organization has hamstrung private 
enterprise. “Business failures,” he said, 
“are now at the lowest level in half a 
century.” As for business profits, Bowles 
declared: “Even after the heavy wartime 
taxes, corporations made 151 per cent 
more in 1943 than they averaged in 1936- 
39 and 3 per cent more than in 1929.” 


More Government Rulings 


Government agencies started early in 
the New Year with a shower of new rul- 
ings and statements. Some of public in- 
terest: 

1. OPA exempted family-made prod- 
ucts up to $75 a month in any home from 
price ceilings. 

2. Still struggling to hold the inflation 
line at consumer levels, OPA announced 
price cuts on shoes with cloth or plastic 
soles. 

3. WPB announced increased produc- 
tion quotas for meat packing and grain 
milling machinery. 

4. WPB marked a drop in national 
lumber production and granted permission 
for increased use of fiber containers in 
shipping manufactured products. 


Rubber Monopoly Softens 


The pre-war virtual monopoly of rub- 
ber production by Britain, India and the 
Netherlands has officially yielded to the 
new U. S. synthetic rubber industry. The 
Infernational Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee with representatives of the old Big 
Three, announced it would end its regula- 
tion of rubber and be supplanted by “a 
new and more widely representative com- 
mittee,” presumably including U. S. rep- 
resentatives for the first time. 
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Big Small Businessman 


Lester B. Pratt, 67, Lima, Ohio, manu- 
facturing jeweller, converted his one-man 
plant to roo per cent war production a 
year ago. Now he’s meeting and beating 
production schedules, turning out Tom 
Thumb parts for the electrical systems of 
giant bombing planes. He inspects shafts 
as thin as sewing needles and accurate to 
within five ten-thousandths of an inch. 


Newest Cotton picking machine takes 
care of two rows at once. One Cali- 
fornia operator saved $20 per bale over 
handpicking costs, including a $4 loss 
from downgrading of mechanically picked 
cotton. 


Strikes Affect Comb Output 


Civilians can blame the coal strikes for 
a shortage of plastic combs. Loss of 40,- 
000,000 tons of coal caused a drop in coal 
tar products from which plastics are made. 
WPB officials predicted the shortage “may 
last for many months,” particularly for 
non-essential civilian uses. 


Older Workmen got a break in an 
order of the Kansas City Regional War 
Labor Board. It directed seven Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, electrical contractors that 
at least one electrician in every four hired 
must be over 50 years old to insure greater 
use of manpower. 


Federal Housing Decried 


“Inefficiency at its worst” in the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority’s temporary 
defense housing projects in Massachusetts 
is charged by Norman MacDonald, execu- 
tive director of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Taxpayers’ Associations, who 
claims housing costs are too high. 





ONE-MAN WAR PLANT of Lester Pratt gives 
67-year-old watchmaker new tasks for trained 
hands and eyes, doing work that is a pleasure. 





Freedom of CHOICE 


ITH all the talk about Freedom, what about 
freedom of choice? 


After all, freedom of choice can mean the same = 
as all the other freedoms people a:» talking about—an 
a few others besides. In large measure, freedom of choice 
is what this war is about. 

Freedom of choice means such ordinary things as 
trying soy beans in the south field next year, if you 
think it’s the thing to do. It means buying the kind 
of flour you think gives you the best biscuits. It means 
you and your boy doing the deciding whether he'll go 
to college, or learn to be a toolmaker. 

Freedom of choice is the soil in which character 
grows. 

This freedom of choice—and its counterpart, a sense 
of responsibility for the decisions made—has done much 
to develop the character that is going to win this war— 
on the battle fronts, on the farm, in industry. And when 
the victory is won, the kind of America we have fought 
and worked to preserve must be a country in which 
every man and woman, and every boy and girl, will 
have freedom of choice in even greater measure. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—*‘The World Today’’ news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


969-41M-211 








HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 
W ercops have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 

It’s not quite so simple as .that. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 

Before a single bomber can take 
off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job which requires the combined 
efforts of the airplane, the truck, the 
train, and the ship. That’s some- 
thing the communiques never tell 
you about... 


Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, 

¢ bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, 

giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies —so that the engi- 

neer battalions can build permanent runways for all- 

weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes 

have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- 
ment, spare bomber engines and parts. 


“Axis air base falls to Allies”... Now what? 


First come the air-borne reinforce- 

e ment troops, landing on the bomb- 
pocked runways. Then a second wave 
of planes, carrying an aviation engi- 
neer battalion, “‘pee-wee”’ tractors, 












scrapers, and lightweight construc- 
tion equipment. An emergency land- 
ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
planes, and transport planes with 
heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 





Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, bring- 

ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers for 

action. At last — perhaps weeks after the air base fell into 

our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 

hard can it strike — and how long? That all depends on the 
vital link in the chain.., 
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This link is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 

e For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 





An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 

e unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 
to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 
play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
that of policing this 60-hour-wide world. 

For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 
to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
could possibly pay for insuring the peace which we shall 
have won. 








No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


. . . 


Speed, not cost — The Air 
Transport Command, using 
such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 
of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 
munition, or replacement 






Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 


parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of hours, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 





Exit the iron horse? “I have no 
illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete. On 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the war 
for more and better transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, 
and air.’—TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 








From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” to 
huge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 
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LIBERATOR EXPRESS ... transport 





CATALINA... patrol bomber 





VALIANT... 


SENTINEL . ., “Flying Jeep’ 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


AIRCRAFT 





Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Wayne, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fia. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 




















Woman’s World 


Fashion Outlook— 1944 


Fashion forecasts for 1944 call for 
higher necklines on daytime dresses, lower 
necklines on evening gowns, compromise, 
“U” necklines on afternoon formal 
dresses, and lower waistlines on every- 
thing. 

The smartest dresses will look as if 
they’re draped and tied on, rather than 
cut and sewn. Sashes and long scarves 
will lend color to collarless coats and 
suits, blouses with frilly fronts, pretty 
prints with ruffles or bows at the neck- 
line, snowy white crepes, and cotton con- 
fections with jabots and ruffs, all ultra- 
feminine. 

Hats will have a balanced effect, some 
with widow’s peaks and flowers on the 
brow. Vari-colored hairbands will match 
dresses and coats. 





ZIPPERS WHICH SHIFTED from 
metal to plastic after Pearl Harbor will 
have to find still another material or go 
out of production. WPB has announced 
that plastic which has been used for slide 
fasteners will be needed for newly de- 
veloped war uses, 


War Working Spiders 


Not only are merry widows doing war 
work—but black widows are too! Nan 


Songer, who lives near Redlands, Cal., 
has a spider farm, where hundreds of 
spiders do their bit for democracy. Nan 
sells the spider silk for use in Army and 
Navy bombers’ sights and for telescopic 
rifle sights. 

Mrs. Songer has had to originate most 


ON THE APRON at Willow Run, with the airport control tower looming up behind them, a 


of her equipment. She uses an ironing 
board for a work bench; a popcorn can 
with a light in it for a reflector; a yucca 
slab cut into three steps on one side with 
grooves for the spiders. 

Mrs. Songer grips one of the spider’s 
eight legs with a pair of tweezers and 
transfers her from a large glass jar to the 
yucca, The spider is ready to go to work 
as soon as Nan touches her needle, a dis- 
secting tool, to one of the insect’s spin- 
nerets. The silk, from microscopic glands 
in the spider’s abdomen, is liquid until 
it encounters the air when it becomes 
thread. 

Attaching the silk to a steel frame, 
resembling a huge hairpin two inches 
wide and six inches long, Mrs. Songer 
reels out the silk. The frame, which has 
been shellacked so the thread will stick 
to it, is turned round and round until 
fifty-four turns have been made. 

She has been raising spiders for about 
four years. She uses the golden garden 
spider and the lynx, as well as the black 
widow. The widow’s web is much stronger 
than the others. 


Save Those Tin Cans! 


Too much bother to save tin cans? It 
isn’t a bother if it saves lives and that is 
just what it does in these days of war 
when metal is needed. 

Your old tin cans are reprocessed to 
make new containers for food for the 
army and navy; to make booby traps, to 
hold life raft rations. Others are made to 
hold emergency water, carry blood plasma, 
Very pistols, bomb fuses. 

Then there is a Sea Marker can and 
the SOS balloon can. 





Wide World 


crew of girl testers give a big bomber their final O.K. 
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Recipe of the Week 


SOUTHERN STYLE CASSEROLE 


3 c. cooked or 1 c. dried soybeans; 4} c. 
grated cheese; 2 c. whole kernel corn; 2 c. 
stewed tomatoes; 4 tsp. pepper; 1 tsp. 
salt; 2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce; 4 c. but- 
tered, browned crumbs; 2 tbsp. flour. 


Soak 1 cup uncooked beans in 24 cups 
water overnight, until soft, i1 a covered 
utensil. Arrange alternate layers of beans, 
corn, cheese and tomatoes, to which the 
seasonings have been added, in a greased 
casserole. Cover with browned crumbs 
and bake for 30 minutes in preheated 350° 
oven. Serves 8. 


Calamity Jane—1944 Model 


When 7,500 bonafide “Pistol Packin’ 
Mamas” congregate in one place, and 
blaze away with the latest in modern 
ordnance, it is no dream of the comic 
artists. 

It is the Frankford Arsenal, one of 
Uncle Sam’s ordnance depots, in the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia. More than one-half 
the arsenal’s 15,000 employes are women. 
The girls perform half of all the tests for 
ammunition accuracy, velocity, pressure 
and gun function. 

Sometimes they shoot at replicas of 
Jap and Nazi faces painted on blank 
strips of paper which serve as targets. 
To relieve the tedium strains of music are 
played at intervals from the shop’s music 
library of 300 records, but not “Pistol 
Packin’ Mama.” 





EQUAL PAY for women on the same 
jobs as men will be the aim of a bill spon- 
sored in the New York State Legislature 
by women’s organizations. Four states— 
Michigan, Montana, Washington and IIli- 
nois—already have equal pay laws. 





GROW your own fresh vegetables from 
soybeans. Just soak the dried beans over- 
night, spread in a shallow dish. Then cover 
with a damp cloth in a warm place. Wa- 
ter every morning. After three to four 
days wash sprouts and place in refrigera- 
tor for use in salads, chop suey and other 
dishes as needed. 
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Home Restoration Her Hobby 


Her War Department job has a long, 
imposing title: ““Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief of the Contract Renegotia- 
tion Branch, Procurement Division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General.” But 
five foot, 100 pound Mrs. Marion H. 
Stewart’s unstoppable energy has always 
found time for a lot more than her job. 

Since she first went to work in the 
Quartermaster General’s office during the 
days of World War I, Mrs. Stewart visited 
Canada, the British Isles, and most of Eu- 
rope. Between trips abroad she hunts out 
historical American homes .ad helps re- 
store them to their original architecture. 


Children’s Clothing Found Inferior 


Poor quality of wartime clothing for 
children, “so shoddy it doesn’t keep them 
warm or even pay to spend time sewing 
it up” was protested by the American 
Home Economics Association after a sur- 
vey revealed manufacturers are “using 
the war as an excuse” to skimp essential 
items for “displays of luxury goods.” 

Answer to an appeal from 75 women of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., the 
survey, covering 25 states, drew a state- 
ment from OPA that the situation is “on 
the road to being corrected” by allot- 
ments of more cotton and worsted fabrics 
to manufacturers of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing. But OPA admitted the 
new goods could not reach retail stores 
until February or March. 


Remove Those Shiny Spots 


Freshen up your garments by remov- 
ing the shine from them. Home economists 
in the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington say it’s easy if you will carefully 
sandpaper and sponge those shiny spots. 

Here’s how. First, sponge the spot with 
cleaning fluid or with water to which has 
been added a few drops of ammonia or 
vinegar. This will help brighten the color 
as well as remove the foreign material 
that combined with wearing and matting 
of the fiber produces the shine. 

Then when the fabric is dry take a 
small piece of sandpaper and lift the nap 





BLACK WIDOW spider, under skillful hands 
of Mrs. Nan Songer, gives up its cobwebby 
silk to help win war 
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Personal Needlework 








Pattern 7645 ... Princess frock with gay 
embroidery. State size desired. Sizes 2, 
4, or 6 


Pattern 7673 ... Matching crocheted hat 
and drawstring bag. 
. 


by briskly brushing the spot. Don’t brush 
too hard though, because you then would 
take off all the nap. 


New Textiles for Old 


Cotton, celanese and rayon fabrics are 
taking the place of hard-to-get damasks, 
brocades and rayons as material for deco- 
rating the home with new curtains, slip 
covers and upholstery. 

Among the more colorful textiles are 
stencilled screen prints with patterns 
ranging from demure roses to high-styled 
tropical flowers in contrasting shades. 


ODT’s Idea of Women 


Now it’s official: women are different 
from men. A memorandum issued by 
ODT lists “basic differences” between 
men.and women “as a forerunner to a 
manual of specific suggestions for the 
transportation industry.” Among officially 
listed basic differences are: 

(1) Women are more sensitive to sur- 
roundings; (2) women need much more 
orientation to their jobs; (3) women are 
more likely to respond to requests than 
orders; (4) women are generally more 
loyal, more painstaking in detail, more 
accurate, than men; some women prefer 
male supervision, if “fatherly.” 


Nice Work If You Can Get It! 


The American homemaker was ready 
when appliance companies came to call. 
They asked her what she wants to take the 
“work” out of housework. She told them: 

An individual room temperature-control 
device; an automatic garbage disposal 
unit; year-round air conditioning equip- 
ment, and a washing machine that auto- 


Price of each pat- 
tern l6c 
Complete 
are included in each 
pattern. Address all or- 
ders to PATHFINDER 
Needlecraft D e p ar t- 
ment, 32 Eighth Ave., 
New York 11, N, Y. 





(in coins). 
instructions 












matically washes, rinses, dries clothes, 
empties, and shuts itself off. 

A lot of them were wishful over alarm 
clocks with musical notes instead of clang- 
ing bells. Those were the answers a survey 
on post-war wants revealed, 


High Speed Dress Production 


There are 67 women in Solano County, 
California, walking around in the same 
style dress. What’s more, they did it de- 
liberately. They make those dresses for 
one another in a unique method termed 
“factory style.” 

Eight dresses in 8 hours for 8 women 
is their schedule. Just to round out the 
eight’s—they work in eight groups of 
eight women each. Meeting in the high 
school home economics room, where there 
were enough sewing machines to go 


around, the groups operated in true fac- 
tory assembly line style. 





FROM MY KITCHEN WINDOW 


When I’m rushing around mak- 
ing beds, putting up lunches, sweep- 
ing, or washing the dishes, I some- 
times wonder about the 14 and one- 
half million women working in in- 
dustry. Are they doing more than I? 

Then I read about the juvenile 
delinquency problem and the coun- 
sel of ministers and schoolmen that 
next to winning the war nothing is 
so important as wholesome home 
influence. We whose efforts are all 
on the home front should feel we 
are doing our full share toward 
that better world of tomorrow. I 


have to run now. More later. 
Nabby 











lf Peter Pain tramples you with Chest-Cold 
Pain... Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief— 
and here’s why: 


® Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And... Ben-Gay contains up to 214 
times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 
tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 







Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires. 
wont mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 
b. 


thing of rub- 

ber, leather, 

cloth. MEND the HOLE for 
- SPREADS ON like butter Dries 


Cough qvernignt Flexible Non- 
ok Waterproof. Won't come 
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"Yettou ¢ 
and Rose, “<i@ 
Flowered 


c 5 in. across and 2 in. 
thick. Easy to grow. Sturdy 
well-branched, 3-ft. plants. Ali 
415c-Pkts. of seeds, 1 of each 
color, postpaid for just 10c! 
-_. 7 

















RPEECO. 
Philadelphia,32,Pa. —or— Clinton,lowa ! 
‘ Enolosed Is 10c. Send 4 Packets Giant Zinnias. 
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! | Send Burpee Seed Catalog, all about best fe 
r Vegetables and Flowers, planting in 4s 
mation. Leading American Seed Catalog. : 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 












| BBER 79) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 
AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 
7 New sharpener for all makes of 


For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


ACTS FAST WHERE YOU HURT 
There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 



















double-edge razor blades 
: performs miracles! *“*Not\' 
necessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says, 
**Have used 1 bladeover730 times. '’RAZOROLL 
really sharpens blades because it strops on leath- 
: er.Gives keen, smooth shaving edges. No guess- 
work. Blade held at correct angie and proper 
Only poscure—satomatscally - Just turncrank to sharpen 
blade. No gears. Well made. Handsome, compact, sturdy. 
$00 Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes ideal gift. 


7 Write tuday. Pay postman only 

sé SEND NO MONEY! $1 plus few cents jer Use 
RAZOROLL for 5 days and if "re not delighted with 

smooth, velvet shaves you get, return RAZOROLL and we'll return 

your dollar. Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL COMPANY 

620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 351, Chicago, Illinois 


NO W CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
YOUR HAIR MAY BE USEFUL 

IN WAR PRODUCTION 

QUICK CASH for human hair Mai! your hair 

to as. We'll © you a definite offer. If you 


accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


2 MILITARY PORTFOLIO . . $1.00 


Buy direct from Manufacturers and save. Holly- 
wood Military writing portfolio. Exclusive airmail 
and regular writing paper. Two portfolios for price of 
one dollar. Each portfolio contains photoprint of a 
famous Stage or Screen Star and over one hundred 
pieces of paper and envelopes. Order today stating 
branch of service of your boy. Mail $1 to ARMANA, 
6303 Yucca, Hollywood 28, California. 
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New Music Guide Edition 


“A New Guide to the Music, the Per- 
formances, the Recordings” by B. H. 
Haggin. (Third Revised Edition) New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

Persons already familiar with books 
about records by Mr. Haggin, well known 
for his discussions of music in many 
magazines, will welcome this third edi- 
tion which carries his helpful talks through 
the recorded performances of 1943. Mr. 
Haggin undertook in the first edition to 
help thousands who seek to know what 
orchestras and other groups play best 
the music that interests them most. 

Even the person who believes himself 
familiar with the best music will find new 
ways to improve his enjoyment of the 
best by reading Mr. Haggin’s new book, 
which includes a section on “swing” and 
“hot” developments in American music 
including care of phonographs, 


Fats Waller 


The death of Thomas Wright “Fats” 
Waller, pianist and jazz-band leader, from 
heart disease, on a train in Kansas City— 
removes a segment of the American scene. 
Waller was playing piano by ear at seven, 
string bass and violin at nine, organ at 
ten, Waller will be remembered best in his 
own album of records, “Waller on the 
Ivories,” as well as in individual interpre- 
tations of such best-sellers as “By the 
Light Of The Silvery Moon,” “Darktown 
Strutter’s Ball” and “Rumpsteak Sere- 
nade.” Waller, who could command a 
salary of $4,000 a week with a full-size 
ensemble, preferred half the money for a 
five-man, more easily adaptable group. 





Wide World 
BIRTHDAY GIFT to Arthur Rodzinski, symphony 


orchestra leader, and wife, was Guernsey cow. 


’ 
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Health 


Medical Science Scores 


Highlighting the 1943 review of medical 
science news, the new drug, penicillin re- 
ceived more attention than any other 
achievement in the medical field. Stimu- 
lated by the urgent needs of our fighting 
men, medical science has added many 
other brilliant accomplishments to im- | 
prove and safeguard health. In addition 
to penicillin but also a member of the 
acridine family, are penicillin B, discov- 
ered by a group of workers at St. Louis 





Or buy $1, 500.00 or more of this Safe, 
Old Line, Legal Reserve Protection for 
98c per $1,000! Men or women, all ages 
21 to 55 at proportionately Low Rates! 





a month 


-AT AGE 25- 


Lu trrect Btcimnine Tre Vea | 





University; propamidine, for sterilizing 
infected burns to allow immediate plastic 
surgery; hexolactone that stops the growth 
of scar tissue and promotes the growth 
of normal tissue; and patulin;, isolated 
from the penicillin mold, which Ehglish 
scientists found checked common colds 
and even cured them in 24 hours. 
Advances in research included the iso- 
lation of infantile paralysis virus, the dis- 
covery of a new chemical, or enzyme, that 
checks anemia; and the producing of a 
tubercle bacilli vaccine for treating tuber- 
culosis. Economy, as well as emergency, 
has led to advancements. In setting up 
blood banks for the armed services it was 
customary to discard the red blood cells. 
Two New York physicians found that 
these red cells, which constitute over half 
the blood content, could be used success- 


fully when applied to surgical dressings | 


for raw and potentially infectious wounds. 
Dread influenza was struck a severe blow 
by immunizing serum administered by in- 
halation. These and other advances 
medical science made the year just past 
one of the most brilliant in-medical his- 
tory. 


Life For An Army Nurse is any- 
thing but soft says Col. Florence Blanch- 
field, superintendent of the Army Nurses’ 
Corps, who explains “army nurses must 
know not only how to care for others but 
also how to take care of themselves.” To 
harden them for the rigors of war, nurses 
go through a four-week basic training 
which includes digging foxholes and crawl- 
ing over simulated battle areas while car- 
rying full packs. 


Congress Relocates Physicians 


To bring resident physicians and den- 


tists to communities having none, Con- | 


Thou- | 


gress has appropriated $200,000. 
sands of physicians and dentists have 
entered the armed forces, leaving whole 
areas without adequate medical and den- 
tal services, The U. S. 
Service will arrange for the relocation of 
professional men in critical areas request- 
ing assistance. The doctors will get $250 
monthly allowance. 


in 








Public Health | 





Twice as Much Protection for the Next 4 Years! 





ir — 7 
Policy Provides: || 
Full Payment in 
case of death 
Cash and Loan 
Values 
Paid-up and 
Extended 
insurance 
|| Life Income from 
Proceeds 
Current Dividends | 


94% 


ofannual premium 
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SAFE Life Insurance at LOW COST 


Postal operates under the rigid New York State !nsurance 
Laws. It owns and occupies its own 17-story building on 
New York's famous Fifth Avenue. It is the oldest Company 
in America devoted exclusively to insuring the lives of sub- 
stantial men and women at low cost, by mail. We issue all 
Standard Policies for men and women from ages | to 60. 


Act as Your Own Agent! 


Mail the coupon for full information and rates at your age. 
Find out how simple and practical it is to buy Life Insurance 
direct! There is no obligation to buy but insurance is vital! 
Mail the coupon—find out why we say:— 


Better Buy from POSTAL 


Motorists Needed to Make 
Unique Gas Saving Test 


Every patriotic citizen interested in conserv- 
ing our resources and saving gasoline for 
Victory will welcome the achievement of an 
American inventor. Already thousands of 
car owners are using his invention and they 
report gas savings up to 30% as well as more 
power, smoother pickup and quicker start- 
ing. The device, called the Vacu-matic Gas 
Saver, operates on the supercharge principle 
and fits all makes of cars and trucks. It is 
entirely automatic and allows the motor to 
breathe. The manufacturers, the Vacu- 
matic Carburetor Co., 7617-899 State St., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, are offering a Vacu- 
matic free to those who will test it on their 
own cars or trucks and help introduce it to 
others, Write them today! 





Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 


morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 3in., 
width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone 
FREE. Freight aid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free catalogue. 
Amer ican Memorial Co. Dep.A-20,Atlanta,Ga. 


WANT a permanent business 

grotece on of your own? 

Phen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 

profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

| weeks home poalaing. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








This policy provides about twice the 
protection now you'd expect your 
money to buy and beginning the 5th 


year the rate will be less than you 
would pay if you applied to us for 
an Ordinary Whole Life Policy then! 


Buy Old Line, Legal Reserve Life Insurance DIRECT! 


For nearly 40 years, this Old Line 
unique among 
Old Established Life Insurance Com- 
panies, has offered Standard Life In- 
surance direct to the policy-holder by 
mail and over the counter. 


tial Americans have applied for mil- 
lions of dollars of Postal Insurance. 
We have paid out more than 
$55,000,000.00 to policy-holders and 
their beneficiaries! More and more 
people are buying insurance direct! 


leading 


Substan- 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 
rrr |e we ew ew = 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., Dept. M, 288 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mail me without obligation com- 


plete information about your low-cost Modified 
“4” Policy at my age. 


Date of Birth. . 
Occupation... 
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HEAR 


FOR ONLY $692 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 3-Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible because the 
makers have decided to bring it within the reach of 
every sufferer by eliminating the ‘“‘frills’’ of expensive 
offices, and the commissions of high-pressure sales- 
men! Only finest materials, workmanship, and experi- 
enced engineering used! Comparable instruments cost 
up to twice as much and more! Send your name and 
address for FREE BOOKLET. No salesman will call. 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 


Dept. A4 Peabody, Mass. 


HAVE YOU LOST A LOVED ONE? 


“Great Questions” answers the Big Questions concerning 
the Great Beyond! Is the future life real? Is the resur- 
rection body a real body? Shall we know our loved ones 
in the future life? etc. This blessed booklet is of vital 
importance to you, if you have been separated from one 
who was dear to you. Postpaid, only 10 cents. Special 
Books pertaining to the life beyond the grave. 


GOSPEL ART SHOPPE Dept. 8-M Rowe . 


Eree Book 
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Yes FREE. ro eat nlf ah = Rey 
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Pathfinders 


Eudora Welty 


For the second time in succession the 
O. Henry prize of $300 for the best short 
story of the year was awarded to the 34- 
year-old Eudora Welty of Jackson, Miss. 
The winning story was “Livvie is Back.” 
For 1942 it was “The Wide Net.” Miss 
Welty also came second in 1941, which 
made her a prize winner three years in 
succession. She is out-ranked in winning 
the O. Henry award only by the late 
Stephen Vincent Benet, who won it three 
times, though not in succession. Miss 
Welty was also awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1942. 

This prize-winning writer, who has con- 
tributed many stories to the leading mag- 
azines, is a native of Jackson, and her 
plots are usually laid in her native State. 
She has been criticized for a partiality for 
the morbid, and for handling subjects of 
a dark, weird and sad nature—but she has 
been praised for an 
“astounding techni- 
cal virtuosity.” 

Miss Welty’s fa- 
ther was the head 
of a local insurance 
company, and her 
education started in 
her home town. At 
Mississippi State 
College she helped 
found the first literary magazine; she took 
her B.A. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1929, afterwards attending 
Columbia University in New York. She 
tried her hand. at writing advertisements, 
then at newspaper reporting, and later got 
a Government publicity job that took her 
over a large territory and permitted her 
to meet many people. The knowledge thus 
gained was put to use in her story-writing, 
to which she soon began to devote her 
whole time. 

In spite of fame and success Miss Welty 
is an enthusiastic gardener and painter. 


Albert Spalding 


When top-notch, concert violinists are 
mentioned, musically-minded Americans 
think of such names as Ysaye, Kreisler, 
Elman, Heifetz and Menuhin. But is 
there no American-sounding name, among 
the great violin artists? Yes, just one— 
Albert Spalding. 

Albert Spalding was born in 1888 at 
Chicago, where his father and Uncle Al- 
bert had opened a retail store destined 
to grow into the great Spalding sporting 
goods business. Young Albert’s musical 
talent was eviderit by the time he was 
six years old, and since his family by that 
time was spending its winters in Florence, 
Italy, he began his musical training there 
and then. 








Having spent his youth largely in Eu- 
rope, and acquiring most of his education 
there, Albert Spalding became a cosmo- 
politan, quite at home in any country on 
the continent, and speaking the language 
of most of them. It was at Paris, where 
he had received a part of his education, 
that he made his debut as a violinist in 
1905—at the age of 16. Then followed a 
tour of the principal cities of Europe, 

and in 1908 the 
young and now well 
known artist made 
his first concert ap- 
pearance in America 
with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, New 
York. He was not 
a stranger to New 
York, where’ the 
growing sporting goods company had set 
up its headquarters and where he had 
regularly returned for school during win- 
ters. Following his New York debut he 
toured the U. S. and Europe and taught 
music. 

Albert Spalding has won a place among 
the world’s great violinists, so recognized 
the world over. In his extensive tours and 
cosmopolitan life he made acquaintances 
and friendships with all the musical great 
of his time. He tells of his association 
with these famous artists, and of the 
main events of his own very full life, in 
his recent autobiography, which he en- 
titles Rise to Follow, a phrase taken from 
Walter Savage Landors poem on music. 

Albert Spalding, it has been said, was 
the first American-born concert violinist 
to be enthusiastically accepted by Europe. 
His consummate artistry means much hard 
work, which he accomplished in spite of 
his handicap of being a “poor little rich 
boy,” born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 


William C. Handy 


The “Father of the Blues” is now an 
old man and blind, but he is still turning 
out tunes, published by his own company 
in New York. William C. Handy, who has 
also been called the “Beethoven of Beale 
Street,” and whose music is said to have 
“affected as many lives as that of Bach, 
Brahms or Wagner,’ was born 70 years 
ago in Florence, Alabama, where his fa- 
ther was a minister. In his youth he often 
heard the singing of spirituals; he fol- 
lowed traveling bands and groups of sing- 
ers. At school he was introduced to classi- 
cal music. 

Since young Handy, full of music, re- 
belled against being trained for the min- 
istry, and since his father considered a 
professional musician a sinner, the boy 
left home to pursue his ambition. 





Acme 
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At Birmingham he taught school, 
worked in a steel plant—and absorbed 
music. Around him he heard: the singing 
of “blues,” spontaneous songs of a definite 
musical pattern, usually expressing a la- 
ment. They were 
specially popular 
with Mississippi 
boatmen, but they 
had never been writ- 
ten. 

Traveling around 
as a cornetist, as a 
member of a min- 
strel company, as a 

Acme band leader, and 
even making a trip to the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893 as a member of a quartet, 
Handy absorbed music, and finally set- 
tled in Memphis, on Beale Street, to write 
down and to the “blues.” 

Handy’s most famous melody is St. 
Louis Blues, which became so popular that 
even today it is said to pay $25,000 a 
year ‘in royalties. Handy composed more 
than 60 more songs in the last 20 years, 
among them Beale Street Blues, Missis- 
sippi Blues, and Joe Turner Blues. In ad- 
dition, he organized a chain of bands, 
established a music publishing house (in 
partnership with Harry Price, song writ- 
er), composed other kinds of songs and 
orchestral music, and made many arrange- 
ments of Negro spirituals. 

He will be known in history as the lead- 
ing exponent of a new and popular kind 
of musical expression. 


Howard Smith 


From risking his life in parachute jump- 
ing to helping win the war and saving the 
lives of soldiers by making safer para- 
chutes was the step accomplished in a few 
years by Howard “Skippy” Smith, son of 
a Tuskegee Institute instructor. 

His ambition was to fly but when he 
arrived in San Diego, Calif., from Ala- 
bama he had less than a dollar in his 
pocket. Flying lessons were expensive, so 
he became a parachute jumper. With 
Mack Gravelly he formed the team of 
“Skip and Skippy” and gave exhibitions. 

After his partner, “Skip” was killed 
when a chute failed to open, Howard 
Smith determined to devote his energies 
to making parachutes safer. He got a job 
with the Standard Parachute Co. of San 
Diego—the first Negro employed there on 
skilled work. When he learned all the de- 
tails of manufacture, he quit to become 
a subcontractor making parachutes. He 
needed capital and finally got financial 
backing from Eddie Anderson, well known 
to screen and radio as “Rochester.” 

The plant was opened to all colors and 
classes—and immediately flourished. The 
Parachute Company of San Diego started 
with 18 workers and soon had 80. Among 
them to racial groups are now repre- 
sented. The Army Air Corps awarded the 
company an “AA” efficiency rating. 

At the first plant anniversary he was 
awarded a bronze trophy. 
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Presidential Visit 


With the state visit of President Isaias 
Medina Angarita of Venezuela to Wash- 
ington, the number of Latin American 
chief executives to personally meet and 
discuss hemisphere problems and inter- 
American relations with President Roose- 
velt will roll up to seven. His predeces- 
sors are the presidents of Peru, Paraguay, 
Ecuador, Cuba, Haiti and the recently 
overthrown Penaranda of Bolivia. After a 
strenuous round of official fetes in Wash- 
ington the presidential program covers in- 
spection of U. S. war industries and plants. 

A staunch member of the all-American 
solidarity front, General Medina An- 
garita’s country cooperated in hemispheric 
solidarity by breaking relations with the 
Axis powers shortly after Pearl Harbor and 
with Vichy, France the following year. 
The third largest oil-producing country in 
the world, Venezuela is sending the bulk 
of her “black gold” to the United States 
and Great Britain. Among the important 
topics up for discussion are of course, 
Venezuela’s contribution to the war effort 
and her exports of oil. For security rea- 
sons the total of her oil exports has not 
been made public but it is estimated that 
to the United States alone Venezuela 
sends 40 million barrels a year. Until six 
months ago submarines retarded ship- 
ments. Now that the sub menace has been 
overcome, allied exports gain. 


A Brazilian air and ground force unit 
is headed for an unnamed battlefront after 
additional training in the United States 
with modern pursuit planes. In command 
of the unit is President Vargas’ personal 
pilot, Maj. Nero Moura. The man who 
sank the first submarine off the shores of 
Brazil, Capt. Oswaldo Pamplona Pinto, 
is among the squadron leaders. This is the 
first time a Latin American country has 
sent an expeditionary force overseas. 


Restive Americas 


Informed observers in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, are predicting the recent Boliv- 
ian revolution will be followed by similar 
military coups in Ecuador, Peru, Chile 
and possibly Colombia. Military cliques 
lusting for power, many of whom are 
Nazi-inspired, are joining forces with na- 
tionalist Flangists and reactionary ele- 
ments of Latin America’s church to over- 
throw the existing governmenits, they say. 
These cliques capitalize on the growing 
unrest among the people stemming from 
high cost of living, food shortages, and 
in some countries political repression. If 
the Bolivian regime is given diplomatic 
recognition despite its Nazi odor, these 
groups will be encouraged to stage their 


planned coups. For this reason these ob- 
servers urge the recommendation of the 
Inter-American Committee for Political 
Defense in Montevideo be followed. It 
suggested all the American governments 
exchange diplomatic recognition. 

For example, the President of Ecuador. 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, is the 14th presi- 
dent of his country in 13 years. There 
have been a number of attempts to oust 
him. The dictator president of Peru, 
Manuel Prado, has outlawed the demo- 
cratic opposition party. Since his six-year 
term ends in 1945, trouble can be ex- 
pected. In Chile, Juan Antonio Rios is 
having difficulty in consolidating warring 
political factions, Colombia’s president 
Alfonso Lopez, now in the United States 
with his wife who is undergoing medical 
treatment, is reported to be planning to 
resign. Before leaving Colombia his son 
was accused of making high profits from 
the operation of a Dutch-owned brewery 
in Bogota. The scandal reached such pro- 
portions that a congressional investigation 
was necessary. He has been under fire by 
congress and the press. Although the 
Liberal Party, which elected him presi- 
dent, controls congress, he has been con- 
tending with dissident factions. 


Bolivia Still Woos U. S. 


Jarred by failure to coax recognition 
from the United States, Bolivia’s new 
revolutionary government has made an- 
other move to woo support of the Western 
Hemisphere’s most powerful democracy. 

It is appointment of Dr. Enrique de 
Lozada as its special agent in Washington, 
which followed these earlier overtures: 
(1) proposed development of the Bolivian 
petroleum industry with U. S. aid; (2) 
seizure of Axis-owned firms on the United 
Nations blacklist; and (3) renewal of 
negotiations for sale of her tin to the 
United States. The United States how- 
ever, immediately stopped shipment of 
mining machinery to Bolivia. 

These efforts plopped into a well of 
official silence despite de Lozada’s asser- 
tion that Bolivia’s new regime is liberal, 
pro-United States and has popular sup- 
port. Dr. de Lozada, former adviser to 
Nelson Rockefeller, co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, declared he would resign 
if the Bolivian de facto government does 
not disavow anti-semiticism. 

Suspicion Bolivia’s leaders are tainted 
with Axis ties, was grounded in part by 
the fact Victor Paz Estenssoro, Bolivian 
revolutionary leader, visited Buenos Aires 
shortly before his coup, which looked 
strangely like the Argentine model. Fur- 
thermore, Argentina was the first nation 
in the Americas to recognize the new 
Bolivian government. This occurred while 
other American governments debated the 





Dr. Enrique de Lozado, special agent of the new 
Bolivian regime says if represents the masses. 


true character of the Bolivian regime. 

Argentina had been left out of these 
consultations, recommended by the Inter- 
American Committee for Political De- 
fense in Montevideo. Diplomatic sources 
claimed Bolivia inspired Argentina to send 
an ultimatum to Chile and Brazil that 
they recognize the de facto regime and 
demanding an answer in 48 hours. The 
answer was said to be a firm “no.” Ram- 
irez, Argentina’s new president also prom- 
ised to buy a million dollars worth of 
Bolivian tin, rubber and other materials 
it was reported. Previously Argentina 
turned a deeper totalitarian hue. To main- 
tain its strangling grip upon the nation, 
it issued a decree banning political parties. 

In La Paz meanwhile, Bolivia’s govern- 
ment was on the anxious seat. Hoping to 
better its chances for U. S. recognition, 
it talked of reorganization. Several of its 
noted Axis-sympathizers were scheduled 
to go and Victor Paz Estenssoro as Min- 
ister of Finance banned exports of quinine 
to Argentina so the United Nations would 
get the entire supply. Previously, the 
U. S. failed to get such embargo. 

In Washington, while the representative 
of the overthrown Bolivian government, 
Ambassador Luis Fernando Guachall 
packed up to return home, another per- 
sonality began to figure in the Bolivian 
melee. He was Lt. Gen. David Toro, head 
of the Bolivian Army Purchasing Com- 
mission, who returned to Washington from 
his country trailed by reports that he had 
been thwarted in an uprising of his own 
in La Paz. General Toro belittled this, 
claiming he was “just a soldier.” But he 
is more than that. From May, 1936 to 
July 1937, he was president of Bolivia. 
He became president by coup d'etat 
backed by the National Socialist Party. 
He was ousted by the same methods that 
won him the presidency. It was whispered 
he planned to confer with U. S. officials 
about organizing still another Bolivian 
government. 








BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING CUCUMBER 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


_VARD LONG 


BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 


growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to [% 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 F 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be is 
in every Garden, 
All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10e; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA.1 29 PARADISE, PA. 


We CLEVER PAN- a 


PNT HOLDERS 





They're new/ 














of these gay little “His and Hers” 
Pan-tee Pot Holder sets, so quickly 
and easily crocheted with right- 
weight crochet cotton. In natural 
color with bright color for trim. We 
send you all the crochet cotton needed 
to make a set of “Pan-tee” Pot Hold- 
ers and complete, easy-to-follow in- 
structions, for only 25c. Order by 
number above. 100% satisfaction or 
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RANKLIN ST CHICAGO 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


LINOIS 








No. 954—You'll want to make several | 


money back, Send your order today! | 
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"And who knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this.""—Esther 4:14 


Church Donations Rise 


Church donations during the past year 
increased approximately 1o per cent 
among churches participating in the recent 
United Church Canvass, a nation-wide 
fund raising project, Stanley I. Stuber, 
acting director, reports. Two churches in 
New Haven, Conn., he said, showed finan- 
cial gains as high as 50 per cent. 

Mr. Stuber also reported a marked 
growth of interfaith participation. A sec- 
ond United Church Canvass will be con- 
ducted beginning Feb. 20 


Ethiopian Invitation 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia ex- 
pressed his pleasure at having missionary 
workers come to his country, and voiced 
“hearty welcome” in a letter to the Swed- 
ish Missionary Society. The Emperor’s 
letter, however, informed the Society that 
legislation governing activities of mission- 
aries was being enacted. Missionary work- 
ers will have to make a formal declara- 
tion that they will not interfere in poli- 
tics, but will limit themselves to religious, 
charitable, and educational work. 


International Office Urged 


Thirty leaders of religion, labor, indus- 
try and education, have formed the Amer- 
ican Association for an International 
Office of Education, in support of a per- 
manent secretariat to head and coordinate 
post war educational reconstruction and 
cooperation. “It can materially contribute 
to the peace of the world,” the group an- 
nounced, “by helping improve educational 
standards, clarify educational aims, and 
foster intercultural fellowship and under- 
standing.” Headed by Msgr. George John- 
son- of Catholic University of America, 
the Association also includes representa- 
tives of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
groups. 


Church Membership Gains 


The most significant growth in church 
membership in the United States is shown 
by 50 of the larger religious bodies with 
over 50,000 members, the Federal Council 
of Churches found in a survey. Results 
were announced by Dr. Benson Y. Landis 
of the Council’s. Department of Research 
and Education. 

Some 256 religious bodies in 1941-42 
reported memberships totaling over 68 
and a half million people. Membership 
gains for 43 Protestant bodies with more 
than 50,000 members were 23.8 per cent 


as compared with 23.3 per cent for the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of the Protestant 
denominations, religious groups under the 
“Church of God” increased 197.9 per 
cent; “Evangelistic Associations” in- 
creased 87.3 per cent. 

The Latter-Day Saints increased 53.5 
per cent; Mennonites, 66.5 per cent; Ad- 
ventists, 52.4 per cent; Baptists 35.1 per 
cent; Lutherans, 26.6 per cent; Roman 
Catholic, 23.3 per cent; Church of Christ 
Scientist and the Jewish congregations for 
the ten-year period from 1926-36 showed 
gains of 33 per cent and 13.7 per cent 
respectively. Methodists gained 19 per cent 
and Presbyterians, 8.8 per cent during the 
past fifteen years. 


Texans Make Ready 


The Ministerial Association of Houston, 
Tex., knows exactly when it will celebrate 
the “return of peace.” At a recent meet- 
ing, it set aside the hours between 7 and 9 
o'clock of the evening following the an- 
nouncement of peace or an armistice as 
the time for some 37 Methodist churches 
of the district to hold commemorative 
services. Rev. Fred E. Few invited other 
church groups to join with them in a joint 
thanksgiving and intercessory service. 


Lutherans Aid Prisoners 


A joint Lutheran Commission to sup- 
ply religious services and pastoral care to 
German prisoners of war in this country 
has been organized in cooperation with 
the War Department by representatives 
of all Lutheran groups in the United 


ETHIOPIAN EMPEROR Haile Selassie who 
welcomes missionaries back to his liberated 
country where religion long has flourished. 
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Sermonette 


Notwithstanding the attitude of 
mind and the confusion of thought 
that exists in regard to present 
world conditions—loss of faith in 
God, the meaninglessness and frus- 
tration of life, the hopelessness of 
seeing any good—we believe that 
God, the creator and maintainer of 
heaven and earth, is in control and 
governs all. 

Nature and its laws are har- 
moniously operative. The heavenly 
bodies move in their courses as 
usual; the sun rises and sets, In 
science the laws remain as they 
were and are as dependable as ever. 
In the animal and vegetable world 
order prevails. The moral order is 
unchanged. None of the command- 
ments have been repealed. Man is 
a reasonable, responsible and ac- 
countable being. What he sows that 
shall he reap. We have no contro- 
versy with God, but with ourselves. 
We have often taken the wrong road. 


Rev. Evert J. Blekkink, D. D. 
Western Theological Seminary 


States. Dr. Paul E. Kretzman of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., will lead 
the Commission in rendering spiritual aid 
to the prisoners, 45 per cent of whom are 
estimated to be Lutheran. 

Devotional books in the German lan- 
guage will be furnished together with a 
small hymnal containing appropriate 
prayers. Other members of the Commis- 
sion include Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold 
and Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz of the 
United Lutheran Church; Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive secretary of the United 
Lutheran Council; Rev. Paul L. Dannen- 
feldt and the Rev. Lawrence B. Meyer 
of the Missouri Synod; and the Rev. 
Samuel C. Michelfelder of the American 
Lutheran Church. 


A Child Interprets 


“Granddaddy, did you ever see God?” 
Five-year-old Peter, grandson of Dean 
W. C. Ruediger of George Washington 
University’s School of Education asked 
a question that surprised his professor- 
grandfather. 

“No one has ever really seen God,” 
Dean Ruediger told the child. “But I 
have,” Peter answered. “The sun is God, 
and there is the sun. God the Father, God 
the Sun... .” 

Before he was five, Peter had asked 
Dean Ruediger what people did when 
they went to Heaven. “You know, grand- 
daddy, when people go to Heaven they 
wear only the soles of their shoes and 
nothing else. My Sunday School teacher 
told me that when people die only their 
soles go to Heaven.” 
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IN GREAT VITALITY ELEMENT £ 


or Qeeda~Kidd 









SEE HOW REAL OATMEAL LEADS ALL CEREALS IN 
MEAT’S GREAT GROWTH AND STAMINA ELEMENT! 










There is ONE Best PROTEIN CEREAL. 

Authorities agree it is natural, whole- (Chart Shows How Quaker 

grain oatmeal. No other cereal, hot or Oats Compares In Protein 
; With Competitive Cereals) 

cold, restored or not, even if made partly 

with oats, equals the Protein value of “yy 

real oatmeal. 
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Nor does any other natural cereal equal \ 
delicious, hot oatmeal in Vitamin By, 
great energy spark! < oO 
In everything, there is always one as | aa 
best. No other cereal gives your family O 
oatmeal’s superiority in these vital short- E) 
age elements. 5 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as cof- 
fee. Everyone loves the nut-like flavor. mr A perl oom 






Help ~~ the wartime growthand stam- ¢o.p cereal Popular MOT —-Ameriea’s Most 
i i is ay - ~ Popular Cereal 
ina of your family this day-by-day way. Corn Cor eal —Wheat costar Gores 
Buy Quaker Oats now, serve it daily. 


QUAKER OAT 


America’s SUPER Breakfast—Not Rationed — *i Moke them Both the Some!” 




















New 3 in \\ Policy 
Ae | 


A MONTH 






Policy Pays Benefits Up To: 


$5,000.00 


Accumulated Cash for 
Accidental Loss of 
Life, Limbs or Sight 


3150.00 


A month for 
Accident Disability 


s100.00 


month for 
s of Time 


37.50 ony 


Don’t take dangerous chances?! Why risk your 
savings, perhaps your future, when just a few 
pennies a day pays for real protection? 3-in-1 
policy pays liberal benefits from FIRST DAY! 
Even covers common sicknesses and ordinary 
accidents. No agents, no red tape, no medical 
examination. Mail-plan cuts expenses, gives you 
greater insurance Magy Investigate at once. 
No obligation. Write details today. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
Dept, 15-A Rockford, il. 










to see the high 
quality of Maule’s 
tested, guaranteed 
send for these 5 10c-Packets, 
A — the price of Radisin 






Best Tomato, 
Rod Car- 





accurate descriptions tell about 
uses, yields, seasons, how to grow 
more food. The ‘“‘Ol 
Reliable’’Seed House. 










: a A ee RE 

| Wm. {— Maule, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
| ‘a Enclosed is 10c. Send 5 kets Maule’'s 

Vegetable Seeds (No. ), postpaid. | 
| C Send Maule’s Seed Book FREE. ; 
I Name. I 
! | 
| Address. | 
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-@@ @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
a cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
SY * « « when copper’s available. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N:J.,U.S.A. 
A A A RTA 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No heat- 

ing. No stubby regrowth. a —- ques hair OUT, 

not off. Use on face, legs Quick, easy and 

SAFE! Positively NOM IRRITATING. Write for FREE 

TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
FOUR STAR PRODUCTS CO. 

6513 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. BA-270 Hollywood, 28, Calif. 











MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
: endorsed by physicians. 45th yr. Earn 

while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dopt. 681, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, I. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lk lesson pages. 


Name. 
Ctty State. —' a 
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HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS displays various uniforms in which boys and girls are com- 
bining their school education with service to war effort. 


High School Victory Corps 


The High School Victory Corps is aid- 
ing the war effort in secondary schools 
throughout the country by assisting in the 
re-organization of their class offerings, 
their extra class activities and their guid- 
ance and personnel programs. 

Object of the Victory Corps program is 
to use both in-and-out-of school activities 
in training youth for war service. The in- 
school program stresses guidance in dis- 
covering the student’s aptitudes to aid in 
training. In addition, the importance of 
courses providing training in war-time 
citizenship, physical fitness, mathematics, 
science, pre-induction training for occupa- 
tions in the armed forces and in industry, 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics, and 
course training for various essential com- 
munity services, is emphasized. 

The Corps organization plan was pre- 
pared by the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission with the counsel and advice 
of the National Policy Commission repre- 
senting the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Aviation in- 
terests. 


Federal Aid Drive Looms 


Concerted efforts to pass the Thomas- 
Hill Educational bill at this session of 
Congress will be made by champions of 
educational equality. The bill authorizes 
a $300,000,000 appropriation annually to 
be apportioned by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to States and territories for 
(1) more nearly equalizing educational 


opportunities in public and secondary 
schools and (2) meeting emergencies in 
financing public, elementary, and _ sec- 
ondary schools. 

Supporters of the bill call attention to 
the loss of teachers caused by low salaries. 
They claim the rising cost of living has 
forced thousands of trained teachers from 
the profession and discouraged training 
of new ones. The argument also is ad- 
vanced that there are great inequalities in 
the ability of states to support education 
and that services of the schools are es- 
sential to the war effort but they cannot 
be carried on effectively in the face of the 
growing teacher shortage. 

Opponents contend: (1) Education is 
not a federal function; (2) states are 
better able to take care of school needs 
than the federal government; (3) the 
federal government should not be com- 
mitted to any new type of expense; (4) 
federal aid would destroy local self gov- 
ernment in education and result in federal 
control; (5) the bill would not equalize 
educational opportunity. 


Fewer Scholars 


The U. S. Office of Education has issued 
a report showing that secondary school 
enrollment fell off in 1941-42, for the first 
time in more than 50 years. 

The report attributes the decreased 
high school enrollment to (1) the birth 
rate, which began to decline in 1925, and 
(2), the fact that in 1941-42 many pupils 
left the high schools to take wartime posi- 
tions or to enter military service. 

In 35 states the decrease was 4 per cent. 
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Sprayed Refrigeration 

Spraying the inside of freight cars and 
trucks with dry ice is Allyn Harris’ eco- 
nomical and time-saving device for pro- 
viding refrigeration for perishable produce 
in transit. A patent has been issued by 
the U. S. Patent Office. The invention 
calls for well insulated walls that are rea- 
sonably rough to which the dry ice can 
cling. 


Magic Crystal Finger 


Research started during the seige of 
Leningrad, led to discovery of a new sur- 
gical instrument called “electric probes.” 
With an almost super-human sense of 
touch, the “crystal finger” probes wounds 
for hidden particles of shrapnel and bone 
splinters. 

Two Soviet scientists, Dr. V. A. Ostrou- 
mov and a woman co-partner, Dr. V. N. 
Lepeshinskaya working at the Leningrad 
state medical institute, developed the new 
instrument. The Soviet device consists of 
a sensitive crystal mounted on the end of 
a steel probe. As a wound is probed vi- 
brations activate a crystal in the instru- 
ment which gives off new vibrations that 
are returned to the wound. Each new 
movement of the probe sets off additional 
minute impulses so small that it would 
be impossible for the surgeon to feel them. 
With the aid of fine electric wires tapped 
to the crystal and attached to a small ear- 
phone the scientists were successful in 
making the “crystal finger” literally “talk” 
to the surgeon. To make certain the 
smallest reaction is not lost to the sur- 
geon’s ear, radio amplification has been 
added which increases the sensitivity of 
the crystal at least 100 times. 





Acme 


SIMULATED STARS, as visioned through 
the “col-limator," help test flight-sextants. 








Bernarr Macfadden, founder and originator 
of Physical Culture Magazine—now again on 


LET 





format at all newsstands. 


HELP YOU 


STRENGTHEN YOUR EYES 


With This Remarkable Series of Exercises 


Are you bothered with eye strain? Like thousands of others, you may relieve overworked, suffering, tired eyes 


if you follow the advice of iBernarr Macfadden 


Remember, Mr. 


Macfadden at 75 years of age, has perfect viston 


—needs no glasses! Now you can know some of the secrets of eye strengthening he has discovered. 


Simple, uncomplicated, based on common sense, 
soning and long years of experience, 
amaze you with their beneficial re sults. 


plete with easy-t‘-understand instructions. 
yours today! 


SOLD WITH AN UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY - BACK GUARANTEE—ONLY $1.00 
So sure is Mr. 


money-back guarantee. 


funded. 
BILL TO YOU? 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely pay the postman $1.00 plus 12c postage and 
Or—if you send your check or money 
$1.00 with the coupon, we will be glad to pay 


handling charges. 


order o 





This Horse-Shoe 
Ring, handmade, 
hand -engraved, 
inlaid with simu- 
lated pearl, is a 
KNOCKOUT! 
Shoe and shank of 
everlasting Monel 
Metal is 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 
Supply is limited .. . rush your order! SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay postman only $3.98 plus excise tax and 
postage. Return for refund in five days if not delighted. 


AMERICAN JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. 33-H Wheeling, W. Va. 





DUE TO CaVviTyY 











UICK, amazing re¥ef with Denf's Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Tocgh Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared. Get either package from yous druggist today. 
Keep it handy. Follow cesy directions on_box. 


DENT’ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SUAPLE EARACHE? Ger swift relief from pain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions —with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direc- 
tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C. & Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. « 


DENTS EAR props@ 
MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 

















rea- 
thesé exercises will 
They come to 
you in a 21 x 22 inch easy-to-read chart in color, com- 
Send for 


Macfadden that after a short time you 
probably will be able to feel tangible results from these 
exercises that he offers them to you with an unconditional 
If you are not satisfied, you may 
return chart within 10 days and your money will be re- 
AREN'T YOUR EYES WORTH A DOLLAR 





Macfadden Foundation, Dept. 35, 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me Bernarr Macfadden's ‘‘Thou- 
sand Shift’’ eye course. I will per the postman 
$1.00 plus 12c postage and handling charges.0 


I enclose $1.00 (check or money order). 0 
Name 


Address 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—I understand 
that if I am not completely satisfied, I may 
return the chart within 10 days and my money 
will be refunded at once. 


F ENLARGEMENT 


To get acquainted with new 
customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE —if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 133 Des Moines, ta. 


SAFETY PINS 


72 Pins 
6 Dozen j° _ 


24 each 
3 sizes 
_ Sold assorted only. Sizes: 2 inc 4 medium and small. 
Smal! pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will be filled upon receipt of Cash or Money Order, 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Sot. 8 ~ 


369 Lexington Ave., New Yor 








WITHOUT 
VICTORY 


There is 


No Survival 


FOURTH WAR LOAN 








HERE’S WHY 


HOUSEWIVES 
EVERYWHERE 


PREFER THE 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
POT CLEANER 


“Worth its weight in gold” 
@ SCOURS FASTER — Millions of microscopic 


abrasive plastic beads instantly scour away 
grease and dirt. 

@ LASTS LONGER—The sturdy cotton fabric is 
permanently attached to the bead-studded 
cotton loops, outlasting other pot cleaners. 

@ EASIER TO KEEP SWEET AND CLEAN—Porous as 
your dishcloth, The Golden Fleece Pot 
Cleaner is quickly rinsed of soap, grease 
and food particles. 

@ CONTAINS NO METALSPLINTERS to infect fingers, 
or get into food. 10¢ at 5 & 10, grocery, 
hardware and department stores, 

DOWNY PRODUCTS CO., Mfrs., Orange, N.J. 


In Canada: Meta! Textile Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 








oney! agic end St 
Instantly mends Pots, Pans, uckets, 
Kettles, Boilers, Fixtures, etc. Any 
Metal, Wood, Crockery. ick. Easy. 
Simply touch surface with handy 
mending stick. No epecial tools, = 

messy solder, no hot iron required. Sav: 
valuable utensils. _ like wild! Phe- 

nomenal profits 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS— 
>Sample offer sent immediately to all 


J who send name at 


once. Ney 
a a will do, | pd adc NO MONEY— 

our name.Kristee P: Cece 
~~ tepk. S82, Arkon. Ohion 


Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home. 
OMEN, 18 T 


Many Swedish Ms e radudtes make $50, $75 
or even more per wee Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanitariums, clube or 
Private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
y training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
» Ulustrated Book FREE— Now! 

a» The Co of Swedish Massage. 
© Dept. 169, E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 



























and Make up to $12 ina Day 


- oai Let me send you a union tailored to measure suit FREE 
4 AS A BONUS. Just follow my easy pen and take a few 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily eae. te 


—no house-to-house sre tine. necessary 
Send Yor Samples “FREE OF COST. write today 
for FREE AC UALC Daaaries and * sures -fire’ 
{ money- getting nbkoohe action ion Gixe ee c. Send 
ag RING co., 
ttooscts St., Dept.a-163 SS Chicago. Ml. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted, Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


PICTURE 
RING $4. 


—— igite ‘ Onyx-like Picture Ring 
ph hy i No 

n us post- 

ise extra. Pi oto returned with ring. 
‘oney k 4. I, ae and ring size now. 


RING co., Devt. PA-49 CINCINNATI, O. 









Made trom 
_ Any Photo 
yr Picture’ 
SEND NO 
MONEY! 
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WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 

» qante lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
er to-Find Books, All books. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 
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Pastime and Smiles 


Two young internes with bright futures 
were friendly rivals for the hand of a 
beautiful nurse in the hospital where they 
were serving. They finally agreed that the 
courtship would be carried on in a sports- 
manlike manner. Each interne would visit 
her on alternate evenings. Then graciously 
enough they would permit the young lady 
to have the seventh evening of each week 
to herself. 

This arrangement continued for nearly 
a year. Then the nurse got married. 

She married the ambulance driver who 
had been coming to see her every Saturday 
night. 


A story has it that Andrew Lang, the 
great compiler of mythologies, once wrote 
to Israel Zangwill, the social scientist, to 
ask. him to take part in an author’s 
reading for the benefit of a charity, and 
received the following laconic message: 
“Tf A. Lang will—I. Zangwill.” 


Medical Geography 


ACCIDENT is in Illinois. 

COLLISION is in Maryland. 

HURT is in Virginia. 

PINCH and COMFORT are in West Vir- 
ginia. 

AIKEN is in Texas 

PAYNE is in Minnesota. 

LITTLE MEDICINE is in Wyoming. 

DOCTOR PHILLIPS is in Florida. 

WORRY is in North Carolina. 

AID is in Missouri and Ohio. 

RELIEF is in North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. 

RECOVERY is in Georgia. 

HOOSICK if in New York. 

PANACEA is in Florida. 


FSAP—What d’yuh think! Jed’s got 
hisself a job! 

WPAY—It’s awful what some men will 
do for money! 


Brain Teasers 


George, Bruce, David and Calvin were 
talking of their ages, when George said 


that his age was 3/4 of Bruce’s; Bruce 
said his age was 4/5 of David’s; David 
said his age was 5/6 of Calvin’s; Calvin 


2 the sum of George, 
and the sum of all 
What was the 


said his age was 1 
Bruce and David's, 
their ages was 180 years. 
age of each? 





Where Was Morgenthau? 
It seems our forebears failed to ask 
When white and red men met, 
How the latter ran this land 
Without a public debt. 
—Helen Castle 





Bones—I don’t like a dachshund in 

winter. 
Jones—What’s the 

short paws? 
Bones—He keeps the door open too 


long in coming through. 


matter with old 





Nervous Lady—Can’t something be 
done for that ship in distress? 

Coast Guard—It’s all right, Madam. 
We sent a line for the crew to come 


ashore. 


N. L.—Oh my! But how can the post- 
man deliver it? 





Hay—What’s that newspaper clipping, 
a poem? 

Day—No it’s the story of a man who 
got a divorce from his wife because she 
went through his pockets at night. 

Hay—What are you going to do with it? 

Day—Keep it in my pocket at night. 





“Oh boy! I think I’ve got the Wac Camp!” 
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Good Old Uncle—The Morgenthau 
$10,000,000,000 international bank pro- 
posal looks as if we are to be Santa 
Claus to the people of Europe after the 
war. The people who are under the Axis 
yoke and those of Italy expect that of 
the U. S. Are we going to be made suck- 
ers? Our first duty after the war is to 
rehabilitate our own country and provide 
for the returned soldiers. We loaned bil- 
lions during and after the last war, and 
got laughed at for it—suckers that we 
were. Are we going to repeat? 

J. U. Hemmi, Oceanside, Cal. 


* ak ok 





Hundredth Anniversary—About 10 
years ago a school boy told me of an 
interesting item that he had read in 
the Pathfinder, which he promised to 
bring me the next morning. I found it 
interesting from cover to cover, and that 
evening I sent my subscription for one 
year, and now my subscription is paid up 
until Feb. 1947, to be sure I will not miss 
any copies of the best little magazine in 
the United States, especially for the busy 
man. All the news is condensed and right 
to the point so that you do not have to 
read two or three pages before you know 
what it is all about. 

With lots of good luck—and I hope I 
shall be reading the Pathfinder when it 
observes its 1ooth anniversary in 1994. 

R. C. Curtis, Waynesbgro, Pa. 


* * x 


That Delinquency—I was greatly 
stirred by your article, “The Crime Wave 
on Main Street,” in the Dec. 6 Pathfinder. 

Juvenile delinquency cannot be stopped 
or eradicated by condemnatory or repres- 
sive measures; these young people must be 
shown kindly but firmly the error of their 


ways, and at the same time our educa- 
tional, municipal and State institutions 
must co-operate to give them full and 


complete community recreation and enter- 
tainment that will afford them a whole- 
some outlet for their energies, build up 
body and mind and stimulate them to 
reach higher ideals and standards of liv- 
ing. Even if this has to be done at the 
expense of the taxpayers it will be in- 
finitely cheaper and better than the cre- 
ation of a society which is rotten in 
mind and body. 
Francis R. Scott, Roche Harbor, Wash. 


*x x 


Cashing Bonds—The _inclosed little 
item was written (to the Montgomery 
Advertiser) by my nephew, E. W. 
Carter. I thought I would pass it on to 
you: 

There is a story about a soldier who 
planned to cash in his war bond, to take a 
trip. He changed his mind because of a dream 
he had that night. It seemed he was in a fox 
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hole, picking off Japs in large and satisfactory 
quantities. Suddenly a sergeant tapped him on 
the shoulder and took his gun away from 
him. “What’s the idea, Sarge?” he asked. The 
sergeant replied, “The guy that lent us the 
money for this wants it back.” 

Have enjoyed reading the Pathfinder 
for many years—and find keeping up with 
the world isn’t such a job after all, if you 
read the Pathfinder regularly. 

Mrs. V. A. Stovall, Montgomery, Ala. 


x * * 


Give Up Beer you say, “If every 
civilian American were to go without 
breakfast during the months of December 
and January we would save that much 
food and grain.” 

If every American were to go without 
beer for the war’s duration we would save 
much-needed food, grain, labor and other 
‘much-needed vital war material. (We 
would also have more paper.) 

Walter S. Chase, Colton, Calif. 


*x* * * 


One of the Faithful—You might be 
interested in knowing that for 40-odd 
years I have taken your paper. I used it 
for 35 years in school work. The articles 
were concise and reliable. After giving up 
teaching I still kept up my subscription, 
and now find articles for club work. After 
reading it I send it to four teachers who 
read and use it. 

Katherine E. Blakely, Monmouth, II. 


* * * 


Soy Bean Fan—Formerly I used to 
read each issue of this paper in two hours. 
Now it consumes a whole morning, and 
it is doubly interesting. I am delighted 
that my subscription is paid up to 1949. 

I have been interested in the develop- 
ment of the soy bean in America and its 
great value. The memorial to an Ameri- 
can is a beautiful tribute to the man whose 
life work it was to successfully introduce 
it to the farmers. 


George S. Prentice, Englewood, N. J. 


= = 


About the Devil—I note the state- 
ment of W. C. K. in Nov. 22 issue saying: 
“Whom the Devil would bind hand and 
foot, and cast into hell, he first bribes.” 

To bribe is to give or promise money 
Now I have been a Bible reader from a 
nine-year-old school boy until now, 73, 
and have never known the Devil to pos- 
sess any money, nor own-any property— 
not as much as a house cat. 

D. C. Tate, Decaturville, 


xk * * 


Tenn. 


The March 15 income tax forms are now 
arriving. The worry about too much loose 
money will be relieved for a while. 


‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


proves great success for 


SKIN-“SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
itching— 
Aids 
Healing! 








Here’s a Doctor’s formula— Zemo—a fe- 
markable liquid which appears invisible on 
your skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching, burning 
of Eczema, Psoriasis, and similar skin and 
scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. 

Zemo positively won’t show on skin all 
the time it is helping it. Apply any time. 
First trial convinces! 3 sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for ctubdornewcs ZEMO 


stubborn cases. 
‘Old Age Insurance 
Aves 70 to 90 


Men & Women 
Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 





The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has espec ally prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hosp! d General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000. 
increasing to $6,006 Maximum monthly benefits ot 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, ete. . Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company ts the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 
Simply send name, 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
| —that is all you #io—then the Com will send 

icy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTIO without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 


S ave Fingers with 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving time 
and injuries in war production_ by 
gretecting workers with Steel-Grip 
inger Guards. Used for handling 
rough or sharp articles, for buffing, 
grinding, sanding, polishing, punc 
ress work and hundreds of other jobs. 
*rotect fingers or thumb, front or 
back, from cuts, abrasions or blisters. 
Made of durable leather with elastic 


age and address of person to be 





web back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size fits all, 
men or women. Send 10c each for 
samples or trial order box of 50 at 
8héc each, less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


. INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
Famous tndustrial 925 Garfield Bivd., Danville, il. 


Ssfeguards Since 1910 Ca Since 1910 Canada: Gatety Supety Oo, Veron Supply Co., Toronto 


Relieve BUNCKHEADS 


Cuticura softens blackhead tips for 
easy removal. Scientifically, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA Soap: OINTMENT 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100 EACH for 1924 Ic green 
Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven {up 
to $1000.00 each if unused). Send 6c Today 
for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing 
Prices paid. Vernon Baker (PA-41) Elyria, Ohio. 
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Funny Reasoning 


Do the American people have too much money in their 
pockets now? Some say yes and some say no, but the Admin- 
istration takes the peculiar position of saying yes and no—yes 
in asking for more taxes, but no in demanding consumer sub- 
sidies. 

Warmly backing up his demand for a $10,500,000,000 in- 
crease in taxes (over the $43,500,000,000 now provided for) 
Secretary Morgenthau pointed to the great inflationary danger 
of the surplus $36,000,000,000 in the pockets of the people— 
the difference between national income after payment of taxes 
and the available supply of goods. Trying to spend this surplus 
on consumer goods, he warned, will result in “black markets, 
ruptured price ceilings, substantial increases in the cost of 
living . . . which will set in motion further forces in the spiral 
of inflation.” 

Yet Mr. Morgenthau objected to a wartime sales tax because 
it would be too hard on the “poor.” Moreover, he wanted to 
lift the present income levies off some 9,000,000 persons in the 
lowest brackets. These poor people, he said, would pay about 
a billion dollars a year anyway in increased excise taxes. 

So he would greatly increase taxes to mop up that dangerous 
surplus money, yet for some reason (some naughty commenta- 
tors whispered “politics” ) he would actually decrease the taxes 
of millions of low-bracket tax-payers who are now making 
more money than they ever did before. Chairman George of 
the Finance Committee ,drily remarked that if the excise taxes 
of those 9,000,000 people amount to a billion a year they are 
doing some big spending, and exerting a tremendous pressure 
on prices, 

In the argument for subsidies, too, the people were repre- 
sented as too poor to pay for their food, and in need of Gov- 
ernment aid. Looked at from the tax bill they have a dangerous 
amount of surplus money; seen from the subsidy measure they 
need Government help to be able to eat. 


* 7 * 


Under the present tax laws, a man who makes a 
million dollars a year owes $1,005,750 taxes. Who 
wants to make a million now? 


The Delinquency Problem 


The Pathfinder is glad to record that the matter of juvenile 
delinquency, treated at length in its issue of Dec. 6, has re- 
ceived, and is receiving, the aroused attention of the press of 
the Nation, of the churches, schools, medical profession, courts, 
police and all the other agencies that share responsibility for 
social conditions. 

Gratifying is the change of attitude from blaming “the other 
fellow” to trying to help. To say the least, the country has 
become aware of conditions and alarmed at the danger. Every- 
body is now trying to do something about it, and a decided 
improvement may be hoped for. 

A study of the problem in Britain, where it arose much 
sooner than here, shows a decline of the “Main Street Crime 
Wave” in 1942. Where delinquency among girls between 14 
and 16 had increased in 1941 to 123 per cent of the pre-war 
period, that increase subsided in 1942 to*115 per cent, and 


total juvenile offenses fell from 41 to 25 per cent that year. 
We may hope for a comparable betterment in 1944, and 
should exert ourselves to realize it. 


x * * 
Political Observation 


Attending faithfully to their regular business the birds out- 
side the window listen neither to news of war nor to rumors 
of peace. The bluejay aggressors sweep furiously down to make 
the feeding table their occupied territory for ten minutes only 
a little later to yield to the chickadees and juncoes. The brilliant 
red cardinals with their pink ladies come in turn, take their 
portions and depart. If the white-breasted nuthatches find their 
feast interrupted they go back to the tree trunks where, pro- 
ceeding head downward or head up as is their peculiar priv- 
ilege, they work for food without depending on the feed-table 
handout. 

Who owns the land, who sets the table, who rules the yard 
is no concern of theirs. Their business is to live, and as long 
as they are free they find themselves a living. 

After all, making a living is the foremost business of every 
family in the world. The two billions of plain people on earth 
are more concerned about their food and comfort than any- 
thing else except, what is first in importance, enough freedom 
to earn what they need. 


* * * 


Azuminosara-Maru 


Accounts of the sinking of Japanese ships by American 
submarines and planes often contain the word “Maru,” and 
ordinary newspaper-reading folk wonder why the repetition of 
this name coupled with other words. It is said ‘Maru’ refers 
generally to a commercial vessel, but why this is so is not clear. 
In Nipponese dictionaries, Maru means a circle, or sphere. 
Maybe the symbolism is most appropriate at the present time 
in view of the rapidly increasing number of Jap sinkings. The 
O of a circle also means naught or zero, which the Japs apply 
to types of their aircraft. Japanese legends include a certain 
Azuminosora-Maru, a yellow Poseidon or Neptune, who was 
supposed to live at the bottom of the sea. The original circle, 
or maru, was Chinese and it was taken into the Japanese 
language about 600 A. p. Whatever its origin down to Azumi- 
nosara-Maru, at the bottom of the sea, with all Jap ships and 
planes. 

* * * 


Neighborliness 


To love one’s neighbor is a divine command and cannot be 
enforced by man-made law. The governmental agencies which 
have demanded that men and women conserve gasoline by 
clubbing together in private automobiles and taxicabs have 
discovered that many have preferred to wait on cold corners 
for badly-ventilated buses on which to get to work. Neighbor- 
liness is innate and will only germinate spontaneously. Neigh- 
borliness, under compulsion, arouses the opposition of the in- 
dividualist who, as usual, is branded as stubborn even though 
he may be the friendliest person in the world. 
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= bill will remember that smile... 


. . . it will make him a better fighting man . . . because far away, remember- 
ing it, Bill will think of his family safe and secure at home. 





This winter thousands of servicemen like Bill won’t be here to enjoy the 
comforts of their homes. But they are mighty glad they insured those comforts by purchasing 
Perfection Oil Heaters, Water Heaters and Ranges. Bill and the others know that Perfection Oil- 
burning appliances are built to last—to give economical, dependable 

service for the duration and long afterwards. 












At present, we at Perfection are making war materials for the 
Armed Forces . . . materials into which we’re putting the same fine 
quality that has made the name Perfection a symbol of 
dependability to families like Bill’s. But the government has 
authorized us to manufacture also a limited number of Perfection 
Portable Oil Heaters and Water Heaters to meet essential 
civilian needs at home. 
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A limited quantity of these low- 
cost Utility Room Heaters—and 
also Perfection-made Puritan 
Water Heaters—are now on sale at 
your nearby Perfection Dealer’s. 
He will be glad to assist you in 
making application for a purchase 
certificate, but please do not apply 
if your present Perfection Oil 
Range or Heater can be repaired. 


YOU MAY BUY A PERFECTION ROOM HEATER OR WATER HEATER NOW 


Shortly after the first of the year, 
your Perfection Dealer may have 
Perfection Stoves and Ranges for 
sale. Meanwhile, you will find a 
complete line of Perfection 
WICKS and REPLACEMENT 
PARTS at his store. Remember 
that only genuine Perfection Wicks 
and Replacements will insure you 
fine, long-lasting Perfection service. 





















Buy More War Bonds 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY \zzzaera 








Just THINK 


<2] Again Gain | 
ced — In City 







This past Summer America experienced its worst 


epidemic of infantile paralysis in many years 


Think — of our tremendous war produc- 
tion and of how infantile paralysis, had it not 
been countered, might have sabotaged that war 
production. 


Think — how your dimes and dollars 
contributed to the Annual Appeals of The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
helped check the epidemic threat to our vital 
war effort. 


Think — how the greatest minds and 
skills in medicine coped with the epidemic, 
how supplies, hospital equipment, respirators, 






Fight Infantile Paralysis Now 


.- send your Dimes and Dollars to President Roosevelt 
at the White House so that all our children of Today 


may have a happier and healthier Tomorrow. 





apparatus of all kinds were rushed to the 
stricken areas so that all victims, rich or poor, 
regardless of age, race, creed or color could have 
adequate hospital and medical care. 


Think — again of the magnificent job 
your dimes and dollars have done in fighting 
this disease this past summer. 


Think — what 1944 may bring ... we do 
not know. But we do know that we need your 
help to win this battle. This is your fight — a 
fight for all of the human benefits symbolized 
in the Stars and Stripes. Then — 


me N the 
















